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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Té is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Sixth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
June 7th; and Advertisements for it should reach the Pub- 
lishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding 
that date. Literary Supplements will also be issued with the 
numbers of the Srectator for October 4th, November 1st, and 
December 6th. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——__ 
HE Government have sacrificed Monday to Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach for his vote of censure, which is drawn in these 
terms :—“ This House regrets to find that the course pursued 
by the Government has not tended to promote the success of the 
mission of General Gordon, and that even such steps as may be 
necessary for his personal safety are still delayed.” If the 
debate is not over on Monday night—which is, of course, impro- 
bable—the Tuesday morning sitting is to be given up, and the 
discussion continuing for twelve more hours, the division will 
be taken early on Wednesday morning. The motion is cleverly 
worded to avoid the Egyptian question, and to attract all the 
support to be derived from the admiration for General Gordon; 
and it is supposed’ that the division will be close. That, how- 
ever, depends upon the verdict of the electors, who now act upon 
their representatives much more rapidly and decisively than 
was formerly the case. They have, we suspect, made up their 
minds that as General Gordon is personally safe, his anger 
at the abseuce of support in his plans of defeating the Mahdi 
and conquering the Soudan is unreasonable, and that the 
Government shall not be overthrown. The Irish vote will, of 
course, greatly raise or depress the figure of the majority ; but 
morally it will not count. 





The arrangements for the Conference on Egyptian finance 
are not made; but there is as yet no reason to anticipate 
a failure. Both France and Turkey are understood to be 
anxious that discussion should not be limited to finance, and 
to be pressing their view with a certain vehemence; but neither 
Power can hold out if the British Government is firm. Neither 
Paris nor Constantinople can desire to see Egypt act alone, and 
reduce the Bonds by decree; yet the moment the Cairene Treasury 
is empty this is what must occur. The Conference will, there- 
fore, we imagine, be held, and will either restrict itself to finance, 
or if it discusses other subjects will do so after obtaining British 
consent. We take that to be the real meaning of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s declaration of Thursday,—that while the Government 
would introduce no question but one, others “might be em- 
braced, of course, if it were the will of the Conference.” The 
time and place of meeting are not settled; but though Turkey 
has suggested Constantinople, the more important Powers leave 


the matter in Lord Granville’s hands. We hope he will decide 
on London, if only because he can then be present himself, 
and communicate the views of his Government without the delay 
involved in telegraphing for orders. Constantinople is not the 
place for England and France to settle things quickly, and it is 
England and France who have to discover a modus vivendi, or 
to part. 


A great explosion has vaken place this week in the Conserva- 
tive Party. Lord Randolph Churchill had resigned the 
Chairmanship of the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions, in consequence of the carrying of what he regarded as a 
vote of want of confidence against him by the Council,—really 
a vote in favour of paying more deference to the political 
leaders in London. ‘Thereupon came a communication in 
Tuesday’s Standard, understood to be, in effect, from Lord 
Salisbury, as to the explanation of the point at issue,—this 
being represented to be Lord Randolph’s resolve to create a 
Conservative Caucus on the model of the Birmingham Liberal 
Caucus. On Wednesday this was denied by Lord Randolph in 
somewhat sharp terms; but with this denial was published a 
letter, dated April 3rd, from Lord Randolph to Lord Salisbury 
showing that this, with certain modifications, was what he had 
explicitly aimed at, and had aimed at, moreover, without the 
slightest disguise of his contempt for Lord Salisbury’s objections. 
Lord Randolph’s letter to the newspapers gave the impression that 
Mr. Chaplin was on his side ; but on Thursday this was denied by 
Mr. Chaplin, who, though he goes with Lord Randolph in his 
general drift, insists on keeping step with the Conservative 
leaders and getting their full consent to all that is done. Alto- 
gether, the Conservative Party seems in a condition of chronic 
mutiny. If it goes on long, the Party will be called neither Con- 
servatives nor Tory Democrats, but Anarchists. Lord Randolph, 
indeed, writes as if Conservatism were his wash-pot, and over 
aristocratic Toryism he would cast his shoe. 





Yesterday week Mr. Gladstone obtained leave, by a majority 
of 113, for afternoon sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays till the 
end of June, to be devoted to Government business; but not 
without rather bitter opposition. Mr. A. Balfour moved as an 
amendment a Standing Order,—“ That, previous to June Ist in 
each year, no morning sittings on Tuesday or Friday shall be 
taken, except by resolution of the House,”’—insisting that in 
the case of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill in 1867, this proposal 
was both made later in the year and made on better grounds, 
since the Bill included a Redistribution Bill, which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s comparatively “simple” Bill does not. The distinctive 
feature of the party division was that Mr. Balfour, who moved 
the amendment, and who up to last week was supposed to 
belong to the Fourth Party, was deserted by his colleagues,— 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and Mr. Gorst 
voting in the majority of 216 for giving to the Government the 
new facilities they demanded. The Tory Democrats do not 
think it good policy to show their indifference to the decay of 
the competency of Parliament to deal with popular measures as 
it thinks best. It may be right, they hold, openly to throw 
out measures which it is not right to burke. 


On the same evening an attempt was made by Mr. Raikes, 
M.P. for the University of Cambridge, to obtain a Committee 
of Inquiry into the circumstances of the Hereford election in 
1880, on the ground that some corrupt compromise had been 
arrived at between the two parties, of which a long story was 
told. As it was evident, however, on the face of the matter 
that the understanding, corrupt or otherwise, had not been 
acted upon and had been openly repudiated by the Members 
for Hereford, as no charge was made against those Members, 
and as, lastly, it was certain that the Committee would not have 
been able to exercise any jurisdiction over the persons to whom 
corrupt practices are imputed, so as either to satisfy the House 








of their guilt, or to punish them if their guilt was proved, the 
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Attorney-General advised the House to refuse the perfectly 
unprecedented and very impotent investigation which alone 
they could institute. And the House accepted his advice, 
and refused the demand for inquiry by 107 votes against 
55. On this point the Fourth Party sided against the 
Government and in favour of the meaningless inquiry, in- 
sisting that only a bad conscience could keep tne Liberal 
Party so quiet, when an abuse had to be brought to light. In 
fact, however, the House might as well have granted a Com- 
mittee of Inguiry into the nature of the quarrel between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill, as have granted Mr. 
Raikes’s request. 





On Tuesday, at the afternoon sitting, Sir Richard Cross 
moved an addition to Clause 2 which was intended to provide 
for the suspension of the operative effect of the Franchise Bill 
till after the Redistribution Bill had been carried, but he was 
‘defeated by a majority of 114 (263 to 149). Mr. 8. Leighton then 
moved 2° very insidious amendment, the effect of which would 
be to give freeholders in boroughs a right to vote for the 
borough in respect of that freehold, and independent cf residence 
—a provision that would multiply enormously non-residential 
faggot votes—on the poor pica that as the possession of a free- 
hold in the county confers snch votes fer the county, the posses- 
sion of a freehold in a Parliamentary borough should confer 
such a vote for the borough. Sir Henry James refused the 
consent of the Government to the amendment, explaining how 
it would work. The county freehold qualification is of very 
old date, and under the new and more stringent conditions 
it will have a very small effect. It seems to have been 
thought by the Government hardly worth while to take 
it away, for the sake of mere logical completeness, at a great 
expense of friction and vexation, in an enfranchising Bill; but 
to extend this principle so as to give the right to vote in Parhia- 
mentary boroughs for every tenement owned by a non-résident 
insuch a borough, would bring back the fatal faggot vote witha 
vengeance. The amendment did not come to a division in 
Tuesday’s debate, and the result of yesterday’s debate on it 
was not known at the time we went to press. 


The division in the American House of Representatives 
over the Morrison Tariff Bill, round which the Free-trade 
battle is carried on, was unexpectedly close. It had been 
expected that many Democrats would secede; but when 
Mr. Conver moved that the enacting clause of the Bill be 
struck out, the American formula for direct rejection, he carried 
it by only 166 to 161. These numbers include ten pairs, and 
only one Member was away. So trifling a majority on a Bill 
so fiercely resisted by all the “ interests,” and so disliked by the 
Executive, shows that the Democrats have made up their 
minds, and that the Republicans will have the greatest difficulty 
in carrying the Presidential election. The Demccrats will now 
probably place Free-trade among the regular “ planks ” in their 
platform, and rely upon the increasing numbers in the West 
who are exasperated at the taxes levied on them for the behoof 
of the Eastern manufacturers. The Democrats would, indeed, 
be secure of the election, but that the Pacific States are still 
Protectionist, and that the President is elected, not by the mass 
vote, but by the Electoral College, in which the smallest States 
must be represented. 


The German Government has taken strong action against the 
dynamitards. Under the provisions of a Bill submitted to the 
Federal Council, all manufacturers of explosives or dealers in 
them are required, under a penalty of two years’ imprisonment, 
to take ont a police licence. Any persons who by using such 
explosives cause injury to property will be liable to five years’ 
penal servitude, and if death ensues to penal servitude for life, 
while if they had reasonable cause to believe that death would 
ensue they may be executed. The Bill is considered certain 
to pass the Reichstag, and it will be executed by German 
courts with all necessary vigour, public feeling being highly 
excited by the danger to innocent persons. Severe as the Bill 
is, there is no moral objection to its provisions,—the man who 
uses dynamite to assassinate casual persons being rather more 
guilty than the man who uses poison to remove his enemies. 
He murders at large. His motive may count in his favour in 
the next world ; but it clearly cannot be taken into consideration 
in this. It is to ke regretted that the Governments do not see 
their way to the total extinction of the use of dynamite. We got 
along very well without it, and if the secret of its manufacture 
were lost by all countries alike, the world would saffcr nothing. 
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The Russian Government, which is anxious for ‘peace, ig 
steadily co-operating with the German and Austrian Govern. 
meuts in repressing any movement for the union of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria. So fixed is this decision, that even 
Bulgariatis have given way, and the Liberal Committees jn 
Sophia have warned the Associations in Philippopolis that they 
must wait. At the same time, the Russian Foreign Office 
appears inflexible in its decision that Aleko Pasha, whose time 
has expired, shall not be reappointed. They recommend ag hig 
successor his principal adviser, M. Christovich, Secretary. 
General of the Province; and as he has been accepted by the 
Porte, ind is not dishked by the Western Powers, his nomination 
is nearly certain. ‘The change is not important to Europe, but 
it is the snpersession of a Greek who has succeeded, by a Slay 
who has yet to be tried in the supreme position. The loca} 
feeling appears to be that change is in itself good, as tending 
to avert the development of Eastern Roumelia into a separate 
Principality. The Province desires, when the hour of opportunity 
arrives, to resume its natural position as an integral division of 
Bulgaria, which, but for Lord Beaconsfield’s foolish opposition 
to the Treaty of San Stefano, it would already he. 


Mr. Broadhurst, on Tuesday, carried a resolution in favour 
of a measure of relief to repeal the law against marriage with a 
deceaced wife’s sister, by a majority of 111 (233 against 127), 
He matntaived strongly that the present law does press most 
hardly on the working classes in preventing second marriages 
which would secure the children of the previous marriage a kind 
step-mother, and showed that he had found it far easier to 
obtain a much more numerously signed petition in favour of 
such marriages in the berough he represents (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) than Dr. MacLagan (the Bishop of Lichfield) had been 
able to obtain by painfully canvassing his whole diocese against 
such marriages. But the most remarkable speech made in 
favour of the resolution was that of Mr. E. Clarke (M.P. for 
Plymouth), a strong Conservative, who professed in eloquent 
terms his deep attachment to the Church of England,—an 
attachment far transcending, he said, any political tie. Yet 
he held it so mischievous to refuse the repeal of the law for- 
bidding these marriages, that he believed it might lead to 
attempts of the State to interfere with the Established 
Church, if such an ecclesiastical marriage law as the present 
were permitted to retain its legal validity. Certainly it does seem 
very hard that an ecclesiastical law which does not bind Dis- 
seuters’ consciences at all, and which seems to most of them 
purely capricious, should be binding on them only because it 
does bind the consciences of certain members of the Church of 
England, and because it was accepted as the law of the land at 
a time when Dissenters were unknown. 


In the division on the Deceased Wife’s Sister resolution, 
thirteen Conservatives voted with Mr. Broadhurst, and seven 
Liberals with the Ecclesiastical party. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. 
H. Gladstone, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone walked out without 
voting, as also did some of the Conservative leaders—for ex- 
ample, Mr. Gibson; and the Fourth Party refused to vote,— 
for Mr. Arthur Balfour, who voted with the Conservatives, must 
now be regarded as no longer belonging to the Fourth Party. 
On the whole, it is clear that the division on the marriage law 
does not follow party lines, and that there are leaders of all 
parties who do not see their way to a clear decision. Under 
these circumstances, it seems pretty clear that the present legal 
veto on such marriages as Mr. Broadhurst dealt with, cannot be 
sustained, It takes a very strong conviction to hold the posi- 
tion of exclusion against the natural rule of liberty ; anda strong 
conviction does not seem in this case to be entertained by the 
strongest men. 


A most unintelligible marine disaster is reported this week. 
The Atlantic steamer ‘State of Florida’ was on the night of 
April 18th, in lat. 49° N., and long. 36” 30’ W., about 1,200 
miles from Ireland, with 167 passengers and crew on board. 
The night was clear, though moonless, and the sea as smooth 
asa pond; but the barque ‘Ponema,’ of Liverpool, 784 tons, 
struck the ‘ State of Florida,’ and made a hole six feet square 
in her side. She sank within ten minutes. She had eight 
boats, but two were smashed, two are unaccounted for, one cap- 
sized, and only three, with forty-four persons on board, chiefly 
sailors, were saved, being picked up by a Norwegian vessel. 
The ‘Ponema' also sank, with thirteen men. According to‘some 
of the passengers, there was a wild panic on board the ‘ State of 
Florida,’ and according to others the officers were cool; but 
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there is as yet no hint of the cause of the. disaster, though 
Allan, the third officer, says he will at the proper time have an 
opinion to give. The ‘Ponema’ was carrying red lights, and 
must have been visible for miles, yet the steamer was, on a 
calm night and in mid-ocean, allowed to come into collision 
with her. The occurrence will, of course, be fully investigated, 
but most of the trustworthy witnesses have perished. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Academy was held on Satur-, 
day, and attended by the usual crowd of representative men. 
The speeches, with the exception of one by Dr. Farrar, which 
was both eloquent and graceful, were not as good as 
usual. They were injured by that tendency to conventional 
and factitious admiration on which we have animadverted else- 
where; and the best speakers were in bad form. Lord Granville 
was, for him, almost tedious, though there is interest in noting 
that he believes the admiration for the beautiful to increase 
with advancing age. That is true about Art, because the eye 
grows experienced, and sees more; but is it true about Nature ? 
The President’s numerous speeches were wanting iv the “purple 
patches,” which, as purple patches, are so perfect of their kind; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury gave the impression, pro- 
bably accidental, of not knowing precisely what he wanted to 
say. It takes a Catholic Archbishop to be enthusiastic about 
Art, and Dr. Benson was fain to bring in that ever-present 
spectre, the British Working Man. The Archbishop did, how- 
ever, say one pregnant thing. He thinks the mystery of mirth 
more wonderful than the mystery of pain. Did he mean that 
he wondered how man could laugh, or is his cause of surprise 
that man does laugh? That should puzzle the men of science 
who hold man an animal, but not Christians. 


A correspondent of the Times furnishes a vigorous sketch of 
Abdurrahman Khan, the Ameer of Afghanistan, whom he 
describes as an active and physically strong man, though 
with the usual Asiatic dislike for objectless exercise. He lives 
splendidly, has revived the old etiquette of the Dourani 
Court, eating, for instance, always alone; and though he avoids 
alcohol, indulges daily in the far more dangerous practice of 
eating bhang, the intoxicating preparation of hemp. He plays 
chess, can sing to the guitar, and is something of a mechanic, 
and is very proud of all these accomplishments. He is as in- 
different to truth as all other Asiatics, looks in his policy to 
his own interest first, and is exceedingly cruel to opponents. 
He favours the soldiery above every class, and, though 
politically a bigoted Mussulman, is personally at most a 
Deist, and perhaps . believes nothing. In politics he has 
a personal liking for Russians, but he is quite aware how 
much he owes to the great Southern Empire, and probably 
also how bitterly his subjects detest both. He is, in fact, 
a strong, unscrupulous, selfish ruler, who is feared, and 
will, therefore, probably keep his throne while he lives, and 
perhaps transmit it to his son. His heir, Habeebullah Khan, 
is a boy of thirteen, dark, active, and bright, but the son of 
a mere slave-girl from Wakhan,—a fact which he may one day 
find against him. 


A meeting held on Thursday at St. James’s Hall to express 
the indignation of the country at what General Gordon terms 
his abandonment by the Government, with Earl Cadogan in the 
chair, was remarkable for nothing but violence of language. 
Mr. Chaplin spoke of the Government as ‘a coward and caitiff 
crew.” Lord Dunraven was not quite so violent, but was so 
foolish as to suggest that the proper line for the Government to 
take as to Zebehr would have been to say,—‘ General Gordon 
says Zebehr is necessary, Sir Evelyn Baring believes that he is 
necessary, and we think so also; and if you do not share 
our view, turn us out of office.” Why, if the Government 
had taken that line, Lord Dunraven would have been the 
first to attempt turning them out of office; and with much more 
reason on his side than he has now. Mr. E. Clarke said that 
the new Egyptian papers revealed one of “the most pitiful and 
shameful stories that had ever sullied the honour of this 
country.” The meeting was held by ticket, and even so it was 
not unanimous, and some members who protested against the 
tone of the speakers had to be expelled. 





It was announced late on Friday evening, the 2nd inst., that 
the Oriental Bank had closed its doors. This Bank possessed a 
capital of £3,000,000 nominal, and £1,500,000 paid up, and a 
Charter limiting its liability, and till about six years since 
was the object of unbounded confidence in India, Ceylon, and 


| 


the Mauritius. Its shares at one time rose to twice their 
par value, its deposits exceeded £5,000,000, and there was 
scarcely a merchant or planter in Asia who had not business 
relations with the Bank. The managers, however, as usual, in 
order to employ the deposits, began lending on the security of 
the gambling businesses called in the tropics “ estates ;” bad 
years arrived, and they were unable to realise their securities. 
The public became aware of these facts, and of certain heavy 
losses through speculations—one of them a speculation in 
silver based on a conviction that the bi-metallists would win !— 
the shares fell, depositors became frightened, and the directors, 
seeing that a revival was hopeless, closed ‘the doors. The 
usual optimist statements are circulated; but from the figures 
given in the Times it is probable that the remaining sum due 
on each share, £25, will be called up, and that depositors will 
not be fully paid. The amount of their loss, however, will de- 
pend upon the result of the sales of coffee and cinchona estates in 
Ceylon and sugar estates in the Mauritius, and on the amounts 
the mortgagees can extract from the Bank before the final 
liquidation to keep those estates, i.e., businesses, going. It is 
stated that £50,000 a month must be advanced by the share- 
holders in the Mauritius alone, merely to save the crops. The 
Bank was, in fact, the largest sugar-planter in the world,—a 
position its shareholders had, perhaps, scarcely realised. 


The meeting of the Wordsworth Society on Thursday was 
distinguished by a very thoughtful address from the President 
for the year, Mr. J. Russell Lowell, the Minister of the Umted 
States, who, sticking to his constant rule, indulged in no 
eulogy of Wordsworth, and gave him what some Words- 
worthians may have thought a somewhat scant appreciation. 
However, it is clear enough that Mr. Lowell can feel the magic 
of many of Wordsworth’s poems. He admitted, considering 
who the devotees of Wordsworth are and have been, that they are 
themselves sufficient witnesses to the rare power of the poet; 
and then he went on:—“ If Wordsworth was to be judged by 
passages or single poems, no one capable of forming an opinion 
would hesitate to pronounce him a great poet, convinced in one 
case by the style, in the other by the force that radiated from him. 
He seemed to produce fire by rubbing the dry sticks of his 
verse together while we stood shivering. On the other hand, 
even as a teacher, he was ofteu too much a pedagogue. Words- 
worth had no dramatic power, and narrative power next to 
none. For example, when he undertook to tell a story his per- 
sonages were apt to be lost in the landscape, or kept waiting 
while the poet mused on its suggestions. He had no sense of 
proportion, no instinct of discrimination or of subordination; 
all his thoughts, emotions, and sensations were of equal value 
in his eyes.’ That is stinted praise, but the blame is true, and 
the truth of a true critic. 


The Lord Mayor gave a dinner to the Chancellor of the 
University of London and the President of University College, 
London,—Lord Granville and Lord Kimberley,—on Wednesday, 
to which most of the members of the Senate of the University, 
and of the Council of the College, as well as a large number of 
eminent graduates, Professors, Examiners, and other members 
of the staff of both institutions were invited. ‘The occasion was 
an interesting one, because it is the first time that a Lord 
Mayor of London has been a graduate of the London Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Fowler is a distinguished graduate, having 
attained, as Sir James Paget said, the position of a double-tirst. 
Lord Granville, of course, in returning thanks for the toast of the 
University, enlarged upon the Lord Mayor’s distinction,—and 
indeed was disposed to treat the good-fortune of the Lord Mayor 
as so signal, that his hearers half expected to hear him recommend 
to the Lord Mayor some voluntary sacrifice to fortune, in order 
to avert the dangers of unrelieved prosperity. Even in relation 
to that mysterious attack on the aucient Corporation of London 
with which London is threatened, the present Lord Mayor, 
said Lord Granville, could hardly come out of the conflict with- 
out fresh laurels. If he defeated it, he would be for ever im- 
mortalised as having stood manfully in the breach. If the 
attack succeeded, it would not only lengthen his term of office, 
but make him the link between two great dynasties, the last of 
the pre-Harcourt dynasty and the first of the post-Harcourt,— 
banter which was received by the Lord Mayor with a certain 
stoical though benignant aplomb. Lord Granville is right, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 
\ \ TE 


should regret deeply the success of Sir M. Hicks- 

Beach’s Vote of Censure, and this upon grounds in 
which all parties except the Parnellites may cordially agree. 
Such a vote must be followed by a resignation of the Ministry, 
or a dissolution, and either course might prove most disastrous 
to the interests of the country. There would for many weeks 
be no Government competent to take final resolutions. The 
Liberals would be paralysed until the country had delivered 
its verdict. The Conservatives have no Ministry ready or 
secure of sufficient support; and a Dissolution, whether ad- 
vised by Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury, would probably 
result either in a “tie,” with Mr. Parnell as arbiter of the 
situation, or, and much more probably, in the restoration 
of the.Liberals to power, with a smaller and, owing to 
the increased number of extreme Radicals, a less co- 
herent majority. In the latter event, the Government 
would have been weakened for nothing; while in no event 
except the improbable—and, indeed, with the Reform Bill 
still on the stocks, the impossible—event of a wave of Conser- 
vative emotion passing over the land, could a stronger Govern- 
ment be expected as the result of an election. Alternative 
Ministry, without a Dissolution, there is none to be seen. Mr. 
Goschen is the only man who, perhaps, could form out of 
both parties an Administrative Cabinet ; but the position of 
that Cabinet, with the Tories sullen from disappointment, with 
Mr. Gladstone distinctly disapproving, and with Mr, Parnell 
boiling over with fury, would from the first be nearly impos- 
sible, and very soon result in a dead-lock. Demands for 
the Franchise Bill would be formulated and carried; and 
as Mr. Goschen could not accept them, after months of con- 
fusion the country would be just where the Vote of Censure 
would leave it,—without a practicable Government. 


And for what is the country to risk such a situation as this ? 
In order to settle at once the destiny of Egypt? Not a bit of 
it. Strongly as we desire a particular solution of the Egyptian 
problem, we shall never admit that in order to settle it a little 
more quickly or a little more logically; or, if you will, a little 
more finally, it is worth while to turn out a Government which 
on other matters deserves and possesses the full confidence of 
the country. But even if the purchase were worth the price, 
it would not be secured. There is no proof that the Tories 
would settle Egypt rightly, and much risk that the Continental 
Powers, in acceding to a Protectorate, might demand from them 
concessions to which the English people would not agree,— 
concessions involving in fact, if not in name, the partition of 
the Balkan Peninsula. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, indeed, carefully 
avoids in his motion any allusion to Egypt, confining himself 
strictly to the Soudan,—with the obvious intention, first, to 
secure as many votes as he can out of the popular feeling 
about Gordon ; and secondly, to leave his party free, should 
it come into power, to deal with Egypt as it pleases. No result, 
therefore, as to Egypt can be made secure by the Vote of 
Censure, and the advocates of a Protectorate would have no 
reason to support it, even if they thought the matter worth so 
great achange. The country, in fact, is asked to dismiss the 
Government for its conduct in the Soudan alone, and for 
choosing its own time for sending armed support to its agent 
in Khartoum. That is the whole issue, as pleaded by the 
Tory leaders themselves; and even if they were right, even if 
the Government had blundered in the Soudan, or had selected 
the wrong time to relieve General Gordon, the charge would 
seem to moderate men insufficient to justify a vote involving 
such disastrous consequences to the country. Upon the evi- 
dence, however, we contend that the Government have not 
blundered, unless it be in sending General Gordon—which the 
country demanded, and which the Tories have approved—and 
have rightly delayed despatching a military force to Khartoum. 

We leave it to our correspondent, ‘ Nemo,” to dispose, as he 
has done, of the charges that General Gordon was not per- 
mitted to ‘Sarawak the Soudan,” or to appoint Zebehr 
Viceroy there, or to visit El Obeid in order to make an agree- 
ment with the Mahdi. The first charge is answered by the 
simple statement that General Gordon has never wished to 
found a dynasty in the Soudan; the second, by the fact that 
Zebehr was not, on Gordon’s proposal, to have been a Sultan, 
but a British Viceroy, assisted with British money and “ moral 
support ”—an impossibility, unless we were to annex the Soudan; 
and the third is made ridiculous by Gordon’s own statement that 








he expected the Mahdi to take him prisoner, an occurrence 
which would have compelled us to conquer Kordofan. All 
these details: are, however, mere parts of the main charge 
which is, in plain English, that the G@ i . 
, in plain English, that the Government did not do ag: 
General Gordon bade them. That is repeated everywhere - 
and that, we do not hesitate to say, is nonsense. A British 
Government does not govern by self-derived and inherent 
right, but as trustee for the people, and has no more power or 
right to devolve its responsibility on General Gordon than to 
decree that Orders in Council shall have the binding authority 
of Acts of Parliament. It was bound to remain responsible to 
the people of England, and therefore to take its own course, with- 
out undue deference to any agent; and it did take it to the best 
of its judgments and its lights, That course was to prohibit 
in despatch after despatch any attempt to keep the Soudan, 
or to make war on the Mahdi, or to take any other than peace- 
ful steps to rescue the Egyptian garrisons along the river, A 
separate policy involving the use of force was adopted for the 
coast of the Red Sea, which directly commands our water 
route to India ; but along the great valley from Assouan to the 
Lakes, this was the decision of the Government from which they 
never swerved. They would not send armies into the Soudan 
on any pretence whatever, Lord Granville meeting every such 
suggestion with an unmistakeable negative. Do the Tories 
mean to say this decision was wrong? If they do, let them 
say so, and await the decision of Parliament and tho con- 
stituencies. If, however, they hold the Government to have 
been so far right, and a reconquest of the Soudan to be 
absurd, why do they make so much of General Gordon’s angry 
telegrams, about the disgrace of abandoning him, and the 
meanness of deserting the garrisons of Dongola, Sennaar, and 
Kassala? We do not complain of his anger, or of his advice 
either, though we hold the anger unreasonable, and the advice 
most dangerous, leading as it would to expeditions along the 
whole valley. Still, let every man speak his mind ; and General 
Gordon has a special right, having been asked for his advice, to 
giveit freely. What we contend is that the Government, in pursu- 
ance of its policy, was bound to be unmoved by that anger, unless 
it thought it just, and to disregard that advice unless it 
thought it sound. Its first duty was not to General Gordon, 
but, to the British people. To listen to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
one would think that General Gordon was, like his opponent, 
a Messenger from above, whose commands it is blasphemy to 
disobey and impiety to scrutinise ; but that is not the doctrine 
of grave men. The Government were bound to scrutinise, and 
as the General wanted no aid for himself, he being able to steam 
southward to safety, and only wanted aid to rescue garrisons 
which we had throughout refused to rescue, except by peaceful 
means, they rightly rejected his counsel. If he has borrowed 
money in Khartoum we must pay it, and if he has given 
pledges we must redeem them; but the function of declaring 
peace and war cannot be transferred to his hands. That he 
in his anger and unavoidable ignorance of the facts thinks the 
rejection of his advice “ disgraceful,’ has no more to do with 
the matter than has the equally important fact that the Pall 
Mall Gazette thinks so too. The single question to be decided 
is whether it is disgraceful or not. We can see no disgrace in 
the matter, unless it was disgraceful to abandon the Soudan. 
The Government from the first said what it would do quite 
publicly, and received General Gordon’s cordial adhesion to its. 
plan; and that he has changed his policy radically, and after 
counselling the evacuation of the Soudan telegraphs “ Smash 
up Mahdi”—with whom, while he stops in the Soudan, we 
have nothing to do—is utterly irrelevant to the matter. That 
we must smash up the Mahdi one day, when he threatens 
Egypt, may be true—in our judgment, is trae—but we are not 
therefore bound either to seek him in his stronghold, or to 
give him the enormous advantage of fighting where a defeat 
might not be a final blow to his pretensions, The Government 
is not to be deprived of its discretion and compelled to make 
war because a single honoured agent, living in the depths of 
the Nile Valley, without information and without advisers, 
remarks angrily that it is disgraceful not to send troops to 
Khartoum, That is General Gordon’s opinion, and that is all. 
Then comes the argument of undue delay. Well, there 
may have been undue delay ; but where is the evidence of it # 
General Gordon says he can maintain himself for some months 
at Khartoum, and can in the last resort steam away southward. 
The experienced Generals at home say that while an expedi- 
tion will not be difficult when the heats abate, it would while 
they last, though still possible, be attended by a great loss of 
European life. Why, then, should the hot time be selected ? 
Because, is the real answer, the English people are so in- 
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terested about General Gordon that they do not like 
either to risk any chance of his being killed, or to see him 
retreat with his mission unaccomplished. That is quite 
natural; but that is surely no reason for sending an expedition 
too soon, with the certainty that at least a thousand British 


- goldiers, for whom the Government is as responsible as for General 


Gordon, will die unnecessarily if we do. Are we to sacrifice 
soldiers as the Romans sacrificed gladiators, to amuse a crowd, 
or even to relieve it of its melancholy? The thing is absurd, 
and would be seen to be absurd if anybody except a public 
favourite were enduring a risk which, after all, is not 
a great one, and is only a natural incident in a soldier’s 
life. We will just ask those who are clamouring for 
premature action whether, if General Gordon escaped in a 
balloon or died of cholera, they would send an expedition in 
the hot weather to rescue General Stewart. They certainly 
would not; and the answer shows that they have fixed their 
imaginations upon an individual until they have exaggerated 
the value of his personality beyond all reasonable measure. 
It is, of course, open to any one to say that the difficulty is 
exaggerated ; that English soldiers do not die of heat if 
drink is kept from them, and that marches as bad have 
been performed before; but that is surely a ques- 
tion for the Generals. If they say that English soldiers 
under an African sun do fall out from heat-apoplexy, and 
that in such a march every man who falls out must be 
left upon the plain, lest the advance should be reduced to the 
ace of an ambulance corps, then the Government which 
risked that misery solely to soothe popular impatience, and 
rescue a man who proclaims that he can wait, would deserve 
impeachment. We should all say so, if the impatience were 
that of a King; but because it is that of a crowd, half of us 
doubt whether any considerations of common-sense or science 
ought to receive attention. 





THE CONSERVATIVE CHAOS. 


HE Tories are hardly wise in flogging their naughty boys 

in public. All decent schoolmasters, even the most 
Rhadamanthine, now perform that painful operation in the 
seclusion of some decent privacy. It is not a spectacle for the 
public eye, and it injures the dignity of the wielder of the rod 
almost as much as it injures the dignity of the sufferer to admit 
witnesses to the painful scene. At the same time, it may be 
admitted freely that Lord Randolph Churchill is not the kind 
of boy to be quietly flogged in private, if he thinks it in the 
least to his advantage to get public witnesses of that operation. 
And, apparently, he has thought this to be for his advantage 
in his last quarrel with his leaders, though we cannot see what 
profit he is to reap from the public exhibition of his superfluity 
of naughtiness. Certainly the scene has not cheered even those 
who are most disposed to support him. For example, 
the “Conservative Candidate” who communicated to 
Wednesday’s Pall Mall Gazette his hopeless bewilderment as 
to the explosion in the Conservative Party, his weariness of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, his dissatisfaction with Lord Salisbury, and 
his confessedly vain cravings for Lord Randolph Churchill, pro- 
bably expressed, pretty accurately, the perplexity of thousands 
and tens of thousands of Conservatives’ minds after the 
perusal of the correspondence of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
though this writer was fairly reticent as to the general dismay 
which that perplexity must have caused. It is pretty clear that 
on February 29th the Conservative Party were tolerably united, 
and that the leaders were then well disposed to use the Puck 
of their party as the inspiring spirit of the new organisation. 
It is equally evident that before another month had 
elapsed the situation had wholly changed. On April 
Ist, Lord Salisbury appears to have written to Lord Randolph 
Churchill in a strain which provoked that self-confident 
young gentleman to an open mutiny, and induced him to 
write to Lord Salisbury on April 3rd with ascorn which leaves 
us in some surprise that the explosion due to the slow-match 
which he then lighted was for another month delayed. In the 
interval Lord Randolph went to Birmingham, where he did 
not mend the state of things by expatiating on his wish to 
see the National Union of Conservative Associations emulating 
the Birmingham Caucus in all things lawful,—the one unlaw- 
ful thing being, according to Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
attempt to dictate to Conservative Members what policy they 
ought to pursue. In all other respects Lord Randolph 
encouraged the Birmingham Conservatives to expect that 
the National Union of Conservative Associations would 
emulate the proceedings of the Birmingham Caucus, and 





referred to the disinclination at head-quarters to sanction 
such an improvement in their organisation as the obso- 
lete scruples of men who did not understand their times. 
That Birmingham speech did not improve the relations 
between the heads of the Conservative Parliamentary party and 
Lord Randolph and his National Union. And when at last Sir 
Stafford Northcote had accused him of playing “ bonnet” to the 
Conservatives in the interest of the Government, the very Council 
of which he was chairman felt that they were becoming a 
revolutionary power, rather than a staff in the hands of the 
Conservative leaders. Last Friday a motion was made in the 
Council to the effect that it was essential to the interests of 
the party that the Council of the Conservative Union should 
co-operate heartily with the Central Committee of the 
party ; and the motion, which Lord Randolph Churchiil 
regarded as one of want of confidence in himself, was 
carried by four or five votes. Lord Randolph, in consequence, 
resigned the chairmanship of the Council, and on the same 
day voted against Mr. A. Balfour’s amendment to the motion 
of the Government to devote morning sittings on Tuesday and 
Friday to Government business. And now the whole quarrel is 
openly confessed. We see that ever since April Ist—a very ap- 
propriate day—the struggle between Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Lord Salisbury has been going on, and that at length, and 
for the present, Lord Salisbury has triumphed. The triumph, 
too, has been a double one. Not only has Lord Randolph 
been driven from the control of the Conservative organisation, 
but he has been tempted into publishing a letter which, when 
read by the side of the letter of April 3rd to Lord Salisbury 
which has also come to light, will certainly be thought any- 
thing but straightforward by the Conservative party at large. 
In the letter which appeared in the morning papers of Wednes- 
day, Lord Randolph twice denies that he had ever proposed to 
make the Council of the National Union “the Caucus of the 
party.” The second denial may stand, for it only denies that 
Lord Randolph wished to make the Union “ a Caucus which 
should dictate to Conservative Members of Parliament and to 
local associations ;” a kind of Caucus which he has expressly 
deprecated. But the first denial, that he ever spoke at 
Birmingham of the Council in question becoming the Caucus 
of the party, is thoroughly uncandid. He did undoubtedly 
urge at Birmingham,—and he had urged still more explicitly 
in the letter to Lord Salisbury which was published in the 
Standard of Wednesday,—that the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations ought to be made the central organisa- 
tion of the party all over England, not only in the great cities, 
but in the rural districts, and ought to emulate the Birming- 
ham Caucus in everything but its habit of dictating to 
Members what policy they should pursue. In all other 
respects he praised the Liberal Caucus of Birmingham,— 
not even objecting to the word,—and held it distinctly 
up to the emulation of the National Union. In the 
letter of April 3rd to Lord Salisbury he explains 
his meaning even more explicitly. This is what Lord 
Randolph wrote to Lord Salisbury on April 3rd :— The 
Delegates at the Conference were evidently of opinion that if 
the principles of the Conservative Party were to obtain popular 
support, the organisation of the party would have to become 
an imitation, thoroughly real and bond fide in its nature, of 
that popular form of representative organisation which had 
contributed so greatly to the triumph of the Liberal Party in 
1880, and which was best known to the public by the name 
of the Birmingham Caucus. The Caucus may be, perhaps, a 
name of evil sound and omen in the ears of aristocratic or 
privileged classes, but it is undeniably the only form of poli- 
tical organisation which can collect, guide, and control for 
common objects large masses of electors; and there is nothing 
in this particular form of political combination which is in the 
least repugnant to the working classes in this country.” That 
with this key to his meaning Lord Salisbury should have re- 
garded Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech at Birmingham on 
April 16th as an avowal that he intended to turn the National 
Union of Conservative Associations into a strong Conservative 
Caucus, was inevitable ; and even without this private com- 
mentary, no sensible reader of his speech misunderstood, or 
could have misunderstood, his meaning. It is clear that the 
ambitious young Tory demagogue follows some of his proto- 
types in denying in the letter what is true in the spirit ; and 
the evidence that this is so will hardly increase the popularity 
which he is so eager to attain. 

It is clear, we think, that Lord Randolph Churchill, admir- 
ably fitted as he is for the part of the demagogue, is not well 
fitted for political strategy and manceuvre. He has no finesse, 
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no power of giving the turn he wishes to the tendencies with 
which he has to deal, without setting everybody in a fume. 
The letter which he wrote to Lord Salisbury on April 3rd, 
with the consent, he tells us, of the majority of his colleagues 
on the Council of the National Union, was a very rude and 
offensive letter, and yet without the smallest tinge of political 
earnestness to carry the rudeness off. No doubt it was the 
offspring of a series of quarrels with his leaders, some of 
which had taken place within the walls of the House of 
Commons, and some by letter. But a series of quarrels 
culminating in this fashion, is not a good evidence of 
tactical power. So far as we can judge, Lord Randolph 
has none of his great prototype’s reticence and detachment. 
He has something of the “ barbarism” of the English Peerage 
about him,—that indifference to shades of feeling which makes 
it impossible for him to do anything effectual except by the 
vulgar method of “rushing” it. It was not in this way that 
Mr. Disraeli “ educated ” his party. A bull in a china-shop ex- 
hibits about as much dexterity and consideration for the neigh- 
bourhood of delicate and costly things, as Lord Randolph 
has exhibited in the National Conservative Union. How 
differently Mr. Disraeli would have acted under the same 
circumstances! How smooth he would have kept the relations 
with his leaders, until it was the right moment, if ever it had 
been the right moment, to break with them! How profound and 
sad the sense of public duty would have been under which he 
would have separated himself from them in the course of such 
a negotiation as that which has been brought tolight! How ten- 
derly he would have spoken of their view of the case, until they 
had declared open war upon him! Lord Randolph has shown no 
qualities of this kind. He had evidently scoffed in private at 
his leaders long before it was in the least necessary to scoff in 
public, Nay, he scoffed at them in public,—in his speech 
at Birmingham,—before the quarrel was final, and while 
negotiations for peace were still pending. All this is 
very coarse strategy, strategy not at all adapted to the 
public estimate formed at present of Lord Randolph’s abilities, 
and of the extreme need in which his party stands of 
the help of those abilities. Clever as he is, he is evi- 
dently extremely ignorant,—so ignorant, that he has 
not even acquired the least knowledge of the depth of 
his own ignorance. Where that is the case, it is a mis- 
take to be malapert, for every exhibition of that character- 
istic is sure to make displays of ignorance more agree- 
able to others, and more certain to be shown up. The 
quarrel which the Tories have so injudiciously aired before 
the public exhibits not merely the extreme dilliculty of 
reconciling aristocratic Conservatism with Tory democracy, 
but the special and aggravated difliculty which is encountered 
by Conservatives, where the leap into Tory democracy is advo- 
cated by a pert politician with no sense of the gravity of the 
change, no respect for the traditions of leadership, and no 
tenderness for the feelings of others, Lord Randolph Churchill 
acts like a youth who first suddenly draws away his father’s 
chair, by way of showing his high spirits, and then bluntly 
urges upon him the change of his profession. The shock pro- 
duced by the success of the trick is not the best preparation 
for the persuasiveness needed in order to give plausibility to a 
proposal so startling. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE REFORM BILL. 


T is obvious to those who watch the divisions in Committee 
that the Liberal Members are quite aware what a blunder 

it was last week to let the majority obtained on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill dwindle as it did in the first sitting 
devoted to that Bill after Easter, and that the careless confidence 
to which that blunder was due is not likely to occur again. It 
is asserted again and again, till some of the Conservative 
speakers appear almost to persuade themselves of what they 
would so much like to believe, that the country is very in- 
different about Reform. The Liberal Members know better. 
They are perfectly well aware that great as is the talent of 
the present large constituencies for silence,—little as they are 
accustomed to besiege their representatives by letter, as the 
old ten-pound householders used to do,—they do care ex- 
tremely to carry the extension of the franchise to the county 
householders, a measure which they really and truly regard as 
essential to the routing of “ privilege” out of its last strong- 
hold. Whatever the householders fail to understand, they 
understand that the present Government was deeply pledged 
to this reform; and any excuse for a further delay of it would 
haye done more to sow distrust of the Liberal Government than 





any Egyptian complication which the minds of the electors could 
take in. They were deeply stirred at the beginning of the 
year, when there arose some doubt as to the intention of the 
Government to delay Reform for another Session. They would 
be deeply stirred now if any question arose as to the carrying 
of this Bill, or as to the solidity of the reform to be carried, 
For instance, Mr. Leighton’s insidious proposal to restore faggot- 
voting to more than its highest climax of historic influences, 
by giving the same freehold qualification to a non-resident in 
Parliamentary boroughs which the Bill, unfortunately, leaves to 
a non-resident in the county, would, we believe, arouse a most 
indignant feeling in the country at large so soon as it was 
mastered. Of course, it will be rejected. Of course the 
Liberals draw the strongest distinction between the historical 
qualification which has done so much good, and which, under the 
new restraint, will do so little harm, and a proposal, without 
historical excuse, to give a powerful influence in boroughs to a 
crowd of persons who have no proper connection at all with 
those boroughs. The Democracy of England, though it is as 
yet only half-constituted, is, like all democracies, somewhat 
slow to grasp the meaning of political details, and would 
not catch the real drift of Mr, Leighton’s amendment for 
some time after it had been before the public. But when it did 
catch that drift, it would see at once that the proposal is really 
meant to baulk, so far as possible, the democracy of its desire 
to give to numbers, and not to classes, the power of speaking for 
the English people, and would resent extremely any disposition 
of Liberal"Members to coquet with that proposal. For this, 
we take it, is what the English people at this moment care 
most about—that the landed interest shall be deprived of its 
overweening influence in elections, just as capitalists have 
already been deprived of theirs, in order that the nation may 
be supreme, and that classes may recognise their true position 
as constituent elements of the nation, and may cease to be, 
what they have too often been, rivals of the nation, or rather 
pretenders speaking for the nation. 

The Conservatives seem to us to be strangely blind to the 
popular feeling in this respect. They think that because 
small classes like the farmers and the landowners are jealous 
of any infringement of their power to return County Members, 
therefore a multitude like the borough householders must also 
be jealous of any such diminution of their individual influence 
in returning Borough Members, as must of course result 
from the Redistribution Bill which will immediately follow 
the Franchise Bill. And it is clear from their speeches that 
they in their hearts believe that the householders in the 
boroughs like the present Bill better than they would like a 
complete Bill, only because it gives them the chance of 
flooding county constituencies with urban voters if a 
Dissolution should take place between the passing of this 
Bill and the passing of a Redistribution Bill. No illusion 
was ever greater. Democracies, even when only half-constituted, 
like the present English democracy,-—for without the county 
franchise it is but a lop-sided democracy,—are not liable to 
the temptation to be exclusive which besets small classes. 
Democracies are liable to other, and perhaps even worse, 
temptations, no doubt. They are often self-willed, and reluctant 
to recognise their own impotence to turn wrong into right. 
They are despotic in their own way, if they see the smallest 
disposition to thwart their will, rather than to move it by 
argument and principle. But they are not liable to the kind 
of jealousies to which oligarchies are always liable. They are 
too much possessed with the idea that power ought to reside 
in the people, to wish to keep any legitimate part of the 
people out of their rights in order that they themselves may 
rule over their fellow-citizens. They would not enjoy it, 
even if they thought it probable that they could long 
retain such a power; for it is not, in effect, their own 
power for which they are so jealous, but the power of 
the people as a whole,—indeed, the conception of the people 
is an ideal which takes hold of their imaginations, and which 
would vanish at once if they were conscious of with- 
holding from others what they claimed for themselves. We 
sincerely believe that this conception has gained so strong 
a hold of them, that they insist on including Ireland in the 
scope of the Bill, though they are without any feeling but 
vexation at the recent course taken by the Irish people, out of 
pure devotion to their ideal. We have heard it said that the 
universal cry for the inclusion of Ireland in the Bill was a cry 
got up by the wire-pullers, who knew that without the Irish 
votes the Bill could hardly be carried. That, no doubt, is 
the cynical view; and with many politicians cynicism is 
another name for political wisdom, and they never hug 
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themselves so much as when they find themselves secretly 
believing that everybody is at heart always as selfish 
as almost all of us are at times. We are sure, however, 
that, in this case, it is a thoroughly vulgar error. Demo- 
cracies, like classes, cannot avoid being influenced by the 
law of their being. If they once begin to be indifferent about 
the principle of democracy, they are indifferent to the very 
law of their being; and they cannot see any section of the 
people excluded from one of the chief rights of the people with- 
out being conscious that they are giving up the democratic 
rinciple itself. We are persuaded that not only are the borough 
householders absolutely determined to share their rights with 
the whole United Kingdom, but that it is the principle for 
which they are enthusiastic, and that, wire-pullers or no 
wire-pullers, they would have resented the exclusion of Ireland 
from the Bill just as much as they would resent the exclusion 
of the English agricultural labourers from the Bill. An 
inchoate democracy once possessed with the popular idea, is 
as eager to be, as it were, perfected into a true democracy, 
as a great singer is to behold the rapture with which his 
yoice can light up the faces of a gross and dull multi- 
tude. A people cannot feel that it is quite itself while 
it sees any of the nation outside the charmed circle of politi- 
cal power. 

We hold, then, that the Liberals have interpreted aright 
the heart of the constituencies when they take such pains 
to carry the great majority they have mustered on the 
second reading into all the minor issues of the Bill. And 
we are much mistaken if that feeling will not also greatly 
alter the division on the vote of censure. The Liberals 
know that a successful vote of censure would destroy the 
Bill, and that many of its opponents press the vote of 
censure for that very purpose. But the English people, 
who care comparatively little about Egypt, care a great deal 
for the Franchise Bill. And they will not forgive the 
burking of the Franchise Bill under cover of a snatch at the 
Pyramids. 





THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
HERE is nothing mysterious about the fall of the Oriental 


Bank, though it may prove a more important event than. 


is generally supposed. ‘To begin with, the misery spread by 
the disaster will in some circles be very wide. In spite of the 
warnings given by the Press, which for two or three years 
past have been unusually outspoken, and of the steady fall in 
the Bank’s shares, the Anglo-Indians, the Anglo-Ceylonese, 
and the planters of the Mauritius have been unable to rid 
themselves of a traditional belief in the Bank which twenty- 
five years ago occupied throughout Southern Asia a position 
akin to that of the Bank of England in Europe. It was the 
Bank, its support made the credit of the greatest firms, and 
its hostility was a danger even to those great native houses 
whose resources are so much more solid than those of the 
European traders. In India its promises were as good as 
those of the State, and in Ceylon better. Even now, when 
the Bank has fallen, the Government of the Island, to 
avoid widespread ruin among their subjects, has been com- 
pelled to guarantee its notes. When evil days came, there- 
fore, its shareholders hoped against hope that new capital, 
or restricted business, or a turn in the markets, would revive 
the Bank, and clung to their shares with a tenacity for which 
they will now be compelled to pay a heavy price. Few, per- 
haps, will be totally ruined, for the Bank was not unlimited, 
and the shares were not held in great blocks; but still, to 
small investors the loss of, say, £35 per share in property and 
of £25 per share in call to pay creditors, means the difference 
between lives that are comfortable and lives that are 
pinched. The ultimate result depends, of course, upon 
the sale of properties in Ceylon and the Mauritius, in 
which two millions sterling have been invested; but those 
who know most of the prospects of coffee, cinchona, 
and sugar, will have the least hope that the “ call’ will be 
less than the legal liability, now £25. Hundreds, too, who 
were afraid of bank shares, considered a deposit with the 
Oriental Bank the least troublesome and most profitable form 
of investment they could find. They relied on the share- 
holders, if not the Bank, to keep them safe in the long run; 
and to draw 5 per cent. for your money without the trouble 
even of asking for it, in regular half-yearly payments, was to 
men like the Anglo-Indians, who are never rich, and who fret 
under the low English rates of in erest, an irresistible tempta- 
tion. The Bank had swarms of such depositors, and though 
they may all get their money in the end, they will have months 





of anxiety to endure; and may, should the “ properties ” not 
sell well, find that Consols would have paid them a much 
larger return, 


For, as we have said, the cause of the failure of the Bank 
is not a mystery. The Zimes speaks of an unsuccessful specu- 
lation in Chilian Bonds, and of another in silver, based upon 
the idea that bi-metallism would ultimately prevail; but 
though we may wonder at transactions so foolish, we do not 
understand that these losses were irremediable, or indeed 
exceeded the Bank’s accumulated Reserve. The Bank has 
fallen through the temptation which besets every Joint-Stock 
Bank, and is especially attractive to Banks doing business 
principally in Asia—the temptation to earn large dividends 
easily by lending borrowed money on dangerous securities. A 
Bank with its head office in London and its business in Asia 
almost invariably runs through a certain foreordained course. 
It begins with an exchange business, which, if its managers 
know their work, is quite safe, fairly profitable, and exceed- 
ingly monotonous,—the sort of business out of which a private 
banker, with a quarter of a million of his own and half a 
million of deposits, might easily extract a safe 15 per cent. 
It next, as deposits flow in, lends money, like an English 
Bank, on securities usually good, but, whether good or bad, 
certainly realisable after a fixed date. This also is profitable, 
for the risk is small and much distributed; and while the 
money is borrowed at the comparatively low English rates, 
it is lent at the comparatively high rates which constantly or 
intermittently prevail in Asia, A few days ago, for example, 
the Bank of Bengal was charging 11 per cent. for discounts, 
and of course if it could do this with money borrowed 
at 5 per cent.—which is not the system of that par- 
ticular Bank—the temporary profit would be large. By- 
and-bye, however, the Bank managers find that deposits are 
still rolling in, that they cannot lower their rate of 
interest, that the exchange business is “ spoiled” by 
competition and the use of the electric telegraph, that 
the discount business offering is not sufficient, and that a 
new outlet for the employment of their money must be dis- 
covered; too much borrowed capital otherwise lying idle 
at 5 per cent. Then they turn to investment in the most 
attractive, and, for a Bank, the most dangerous of all possible 
securities—the ‘ estates” owned by Europeans in India or the 
tropical Colonies. The owners of these “ estates ” are always 
wanting money. They are, for the work to be done, the most 
impecunious class in the world, and for a very obvious reason. 
When a planter has made money, he goes “home’”’ to spend 
it, leaving his successor, be it partner, agent, or assignee, to 
meet all requirements for wages, new machinery, and cultiva- 
tion the best way he can, that is, in fact, by borrowing. The 
new “estate” owners, therefore, apply to the Banks; they 
offer high interest, often 16 per cent. ; and they pledge securi- 
ties which, on paper, look quite perfect. There is the “estate,” 
valued according to its price in a good year; there are the 
crops; and there is the produce from those crop3,—coffee, 
quinine, sugar, rum, or what not. What could be better? 
To bérrow money at 5 per cent., and lend it to men on the 
“ mortgage’ of such “estates,” say, at 12 per cent., must, 
as it seems to Englishmen, be profitable business. So it is in 
good years, though it is bad banking; but bad years come, 
and then the bankers find that their shareholders have 
divided past banking profits, that their debtors have spent their 
own past profits from sales of produce, and that the securities 
in their hands are not “estates ’”’ at all in the English sense, 
but unprofitable businesses, which it is ruinous to stop, because 
nobody will just then buy the factories, and most dangerous, 
in the teeth probably of falling prices, to carry on by further 
advances, Still, they do carry them on. A private banker 
may make a heavy loss, and if not ruined grin and bear it, for 
nobody knows his blunders; but Joint-Stock Bank Directors 
have to explain losses, to endure cross-examination, to listen 
to insults, and their moral nerve fails. If they told the truth 
they would have to resign, as confessed failures; and they 
will not do it. They “carry” the planters, that is, they 
turn planters on a huge scale themselves; and as plant- 
ing is a business almost dependent for success upon the 
personal abilify of the planter to govern great crowds of 
labourers, artisans, and overseers, all intent on doing as 
little as possible, they usually lose money. The depression 
continues, the losses become visible to all men with eyes, and 
then the bankers become exposed to a double danger. They 
are losing heavily for a time on their “ estates ;’ and the in- 
flow of cheap money from depositors, which is their only 
advantage over other planters, and their only chance of tiding 
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over the dangerous time, stops. ‘‘ Notices of withdrawal ” rain 
in, and though the contracts provide for a year’s delay, the 
money might as well be withdrawn at once. It has not 
been lent out upon six months’ bills, but on trading 
concerns from which it might take ten years, and is 
sure to take three years, to escape without loss, There 
is nothing for it, even if there are gleams of light ahead, 
but to stop ; for otherwise, while the frightened depositors who 
are injuring the Bank will be paid in full, the unfrightened 
depositors who are supporting the Bank to the end will have 
to bear the whole loss. The Bank stops, and there is misery 
in thousands of quiet households, whose heads can urge at 
least one plea on their own behalf,—they were not moved to 
invest in the Bank shares by any unconscionable greed. 
Nothing in the history of Oriental banking is so strange as 
the moderation of the profits with which investors are content. 
So long as the dividend is not below five per cent. on the pur- 
chase-money, they will accept what is for many of them unlimited 
risk—that is, a risk of being called upon for all their savings 
—without even a passing apprehension. 

There is, so far as we know, no remedy whatever except 
for shareholders to forbid absolutely the lending of money 
upon any security not realisable within the year; and that 
limits “ business ” excessively. It involves, to use English law 
terms, peremptory foreclosure whenever the planter cannot 
pay his debt out of one year’s crop; and planters, of course, 
shrink from Banks which enforce such a rule. It is, however, 
if we are not misinformed, a nearly inflexible rule with the 
French Colonial Banks, which are semi-State affairs, and is 
the cause of the steady prosperity of those institutions. It is, 
at all events, the one rule compatible with permanent safety 
in that kind of business. No method of management will 
make banking agents abroad willing to acknowledge and write- 
off great losses; and no care will prevent loans on estates in 
the tropics from involving the liability to work those estates, 
which is not what Banks are made for. The “estates” are, in 
fact, businesses, and risky businesses; and the Bank which 
lends money on them is sure, sooner or later, to find itself with 
a gigantic planting business on its hands, far too big to 
manage properly, and taken up just when falling prices have 
compelled the planters to give up the hope of profit, and allow 
foreclosure. 


THE ACADEMY DINNER. 


N such a universe as this it is a great gain to lay hold of 
some one thing that has permanence,—something that we 
can confidently count upon seeing reappear as the years come 
round, something to which to cling amid the whirl and con- 
fusion of continual change. In one particular world we find 
this blessing in the dinner of the Royal Academy. Were we 
to judge only by the pictures which hang upon the walls, we 
might sometimes be tempted to despair of English Art. Ex- 
hibition after exhibition is unfolded before our eyes, and we 
look in vain for evidence of new genius coming to the front 
or of established genius holding its own. The younger men 
grow more mannered; the older men show more plainly that 
when a man once enters the Academy he becomes too con- 
tented with himself to care to do anything that he has not 
done before. If we let the ear rather than the eye guide us, 
we shall feel no uneasiness on this score. The language of 
Art may vary; it may have been expressive yesterday and 
be common-place to-day. But the language of compliment 
never varies. As each May comes round, speaker after speaker 
rises to congratulate the President on the splendid works 
which look down on the guests as they sit at dinner ; and long 
habit has taught even the Hanging Committee to feign belief 
in the words they hear. It is impossible that it should be 
otherwise. To dine sumptuously with the works of your hosts 
before, behind, and around you, and then to rise and tell the 
plain truth about those works, would often be brutal. The 
breach of charity involved would more than outweigh any 
merit there might be in plainspokenness. We are rather 
inclined to hope that the considerations which influence the 
tongue may influence the eye also; that the guests may not 
only say that what they see is good, but may see good in all 
that they look at. In that case they will sometimes be wise 
in not repeating their visit. 

At each dinner there is some one visitor to whom it is 
given to express with special felicity the thoughts of all who 
share with him in the hospitality of the Royal Academy. This 
time it fell to the lot of the Archbishop of Canterbury thus to 
sum up the general yerdict. It is the eminent merit of Dr. 





Benson that he moves with the age, and this fact gives par- 
ticular value to his speech at Burlington House. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury does not live in a fools’ paradise. He 
knows that all around him great institutions are passing away 
and great revolutions impending. But he also knows where 
to turn for comfort. He thanked the Royal Academicians on 
Saturday, not only for what they are to England, but for what 
to all time they will be to England. Change there may be in 
many things. The Constitution may be reconstructed, the 
Church may be Disestablished, property may be divided anew; 
but “the star of the Royal Academy will never set,” 
Centuries hence it will fill the same exalted place in the 
thoughts and affections of Englishmen that it does now. 
Why is it that it will do this? The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury seems to indicate two reasons for his conviction. The 
first is that the working-man is coming to love art more; and as 
the future belongs to the working-man, what he loves is likely 
to last. Greater opportunities for seeing great pictures are 
one of the things which, according to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, working-men most need. If so, it is a little 
strange that they should have hitherto shown so little effective 
desire to have pictures brought within their reach at times 
when they are able to enjoy them. In the House of Lords 
the other day the Archbishop of Canterbury laid very great 
stress upon the fact that the proposal to open picture 
galleries on Sundays finds few supporters among working-men. 
So long as this remains true, we shall take leave to doubt 
whether the Archbishop is not exaggerating the feeling which 
he describes. We have it on the authority of two holders of 
the office, that no Home Secretary would be responsible for 
the peace of London if the public-houses were shut on Sundays. 
We do not expect working-men to turn rioters on the score 
that picture galleries are shut on Sundays; but we do think 
that if the working-men really cared about art they would not 
show themselves so indifferent to the prohibition which now 
stands in the way of their enjoying it. The second reason 
goes deeper into the roots of things. ‘ ‘We are made so, ” 
said the Archbishop, quoting from one of the guests of the 
evening, “*that we love first what we see painted.’ An 
object which we may have passed perhaps hundreds of times: 
we may not have cared to see ; it is when the painter presents 
it to us that we first learn to love it.” Art is the handmaid 
to Nature; and, as other handmaids occasionally do, she 
succeeds in dressing her mistress out so well, that her dearest 
friends can hardly recognise her. We have hitherto doubted 
whether this process is always an improvement, but now that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has set his imprimatur on 
the doctrine, we doubt no longer. If a layman had said 
it, we might have been tempted to adduce instances from 
the present Academy tending to establish the precisely 
opposite conclusion,—that our love for natural objects some- 
times finds it hard to survive the presentation of them on 
the walls of a picture gallery. But against indulgence in 
theories of this profane kind the Archbishop has given usa 
terrible warning. Angels, he says, ‘might fear to criti- 
cise” the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. That is a broad 
hint as to the character of those who rush in when the very 
angels are kept back by a wise distrust of their own powers. 

The President, by way of return for all the pretty things 
that the Archbishop had said, announced that next year there 
will be even more to admire at the Academy than there is 
now. The wall-space hitherto devoted to water-colours, 
drawings in black and white, sculpture and architecture, will 
then be given up to oil paintings. By this means the Academy 
will be able to hang many a work of more than average merit 
which is now declined. In future exhibitions, therefore, we 
are to see much that has not hitherto been considered worthy 
to displace the poorest picture actually exhibited. Unfor- 
tunately, that is not a prospect which it is possible to regard 
with indifference. 








THE HEAD MASTER OF CLIFTON ON DOGMA. 


HE Head Master of Clifton, in two sermons: preached 
respectively at Westminster Abbey and at St. Paul’s, 

the one on “ Opinion and Service,” the other on “ Religion and 
Revelation,” has attempted to discriminate between the human 
and the divine element in Christianity. In the former 
sermon he enforces the superiority of service over opmion, and 
insists that though “doctrine” may be and is necessary to a 
Church, it is not “of the essence of truth,” and must neces- 
sarily change with the progress of the human mind, and that 
we must be very careful to remember that it is not by 
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opinion, but by service, that our life is to be tested. 
In the latter sermon he takes up what is called the 
comparative method in studying religion, and insists that 
though Christianity may be compared with all other religions 
as regards its embodiments of the religious instincts of men, 
the element which distinguishes Christianity from all other 
religions is the predominance in it of a divine revelation intended 
to deliver us from the grinding tyranny and superstition into 
which those religious instincts, left alone, inevitably plunge men, 
and to purify and elevate our religious instincts by fixing them 
on the manifestation of God in Christ. In the first sermon, Mr. 
Wilson guards us against supposing that we can rely for salva- 
tion on right opinions, as distinguished from the true service of 
the heart. In the second, he guards against the danger of 
assuming that because the religious instincts of man cling to 
a particular belief or practice, therefore that belief or practice 
is sanctioned by divine approval. These religious instincts, he 
insists, have shown themselves in all sorts of forms in the 
various religions of the race, and have produced many of the 
greatest cruelties, and stimulated the most dangerous passions by 
which the history of the race has been deformed. Though these 
instincts, like all our instincts, have a true claim for satisfac- 
tion, and much that is noble in them, they are not less, but 
more, liable to distortion than our other instincts, and without 
frankly submitting them to the restraint of revelation, to the puri- 
fying power which was manifested in Christ, they are quite sure to 
carry us astray into dark and fierce superstitions. The distinctive 
element in Christianity, according to Mr. Wilson, is the element 
of revelation,—the purifying and controlling power exercised 
over the religious instincts by the manifestation of Christ. 
There is much in all human forms of the Christian religion 
besides revelation,—much that is common to Christianity with 
other religions,—much that is due to the original form of the 
religious instincts ; one thing in one form of Christianity, another 
thing in another. But the safeguarding power in Christianity 
is the revelation of Christ; so far as that is supreme, the reli- 
gious instincts do not run into superstition; so far as that is 
subordinate, even in Christian forms of religion there will be 
the same deformities and twists as we find in the other religions 
of the world: 


That is, in brief, how we understand Mr. Wilson’s sermons; 
and they are sermons, we may add, well worthy of the attention 
of all thinking men. But the critical question which we wish 
to raise on them is this,—Can Mr. Wilson be right in treating 
what he calls “dogma” as belonging to the merely human, the 
merely earthly side of religion, as distinguished from the 
divine and revealing side of it? We quite agree with Mr. Wilson 
that the religious instincts, unpurified by revelation, have fre- 
quently resulted in the most dark and hideous superstitions, 
Remorse untaught by God has given rise to the cruelest 
sacrifices and expiations; panic fear unrelieved by revelation 
has given rise to all sort of craven self-abasements and attempts 
to conciliate the unknown but presumedly hostile power. But 
admitting this fully, can any one say that the whole drift and 
purport of revelation can be apprehended at all without the 
apprehension of something that must be called dogma as an 
essential part of it? For Mr. Wilson treats dogma as belong- 
ing entirely to the human and opinionative side of religion. He 
regards dogma as the mere shape which the human mind gives 
to its reflections on the object of worship. For instance :— 


“What is religion? I will not give you the various definitions that 
have been given of religion by philosophers, because their definitions 
concern its idea rather than its expression; and therefore do not 
throw much light on those elements of religion which enter into its 
comparative study. But the erpression of religion may be defined as 
consisting of a cultus and a dogma. And hence comparative religion, 
which deals with the expression, consists in tracing the history and 
development of cultus and dogma in the different ages and races of 
the world: it is the history of forms of worship; and of speculative 
opinions on the relations of man to unseen powers. That is the 
sphere of comparative religion; and in this historical survey, 
Christianity, in so far as it consists of a cultus and a dogma, must of 
course be included. In so far as it consists of a cultus and a dogma. 
But the important question is whether this would not be a very 
superficial view of Christianity; whether indeed the historical 
development of Christianity in cultus and dogma does not conceal 
more than it reveals of the true nature of the work of Christ ; whether, 
in fact, cultus and dogma, with which alone comparative religion deals, 
are not the accidents, and something else the essence of Christianity. 
The fact is that, unless we watch our thoughts very closely, we are apt 
to ignore a most fundamental characteristic of Christianity ; and the 
phrase ‘comparative religion’ has tended, along with other causes, 
to obscure this characteristic. Christianity is essentially a revelation, 
not a religion : and the difference is enormous. Religion, to use the 
word in its more precise and limited sense,—religion, @pyoxefa, that 





is cultus and dogma, is the expression of a universal human instinct. 
Revelation is some transmuting, transforming influence in man or on 
man, which is usually antagonistic to this instinct. Religion is a 
subject of history ; cultus and dogma are born and grow and perish. 
Revelation is spiritual, accumulative, imperishable.”’ 

If that be so as to all dogma, surely revelation in the true 
sense is altogether impossible. 'Take Mr. Wilson’s own criterion 
of the distinction between revelation and religion. He says we 
must regard Christ as the perfect manifestation of God. Well, 
mustit not, then, involvesomething more than mere opinion, some- 
thing more than a mere attempt of the human intellect to grasp 
what is beyond it, when we accept “ This is life eternal, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” 
as the enunciation of a divine truth, and not merely of a human 
opinion? What is there left of revelation if all dogma is to be 
regarded as belonging, not to what God has told us of himself, 
but to what we have surmised concerning God? The one ques- 
tion, as it seems to us, on which the reality of theology depends, 
is the question whether we are capable of distinguishing between 
what God communicates to us concerning himself, and what we 
surmise concerning him. If we are capable of this, then we are 
capable of grasping divine truths which rest on something 
more than the cravings of our own religious instincts, which 
rest on divine authority,—and that is what we mean by dogma 
as distinguished from mere opinion. We are aware, of course, 
that, etymologically, dogma means no more than opinion; but 
still, historically it has attained a far higher meaning, and if 
we give that up we have no word left to distinguish the in- 
tellectual assumptions involved in true theology, from the 
intellectual assumptions by which men so often overlay and dis- 
figure true theology. If we are not capable of discriminating 
between what God communicates to us concerning himself and 
what we surmise concerning him, then not only is all true theology 
impossible, but revelation itself has been in vain. If that be so, 


the moment God has given us light, it is so refracted and 


dispersed in our human fogs and mists that it is for us light 
no longer,—it is only new bewilderment; and therefore 
the distinction on which Mr. Wilson justly insists between 
revelation and religion, would become an impossible distinction 
which only ambitious ignorance would attempt to draw. What 
we desire to make out is this—that the very distinction between 
what Christ manifests as intrinsically and divinely true, and what 
our human religious instincts liable as they are to perversion, 
crave, is a distinction which is ultimately theological, and if 
it is not to be traced directly to God, and accepted on his 
authority, is no safeguard to us against the perversion of our own 
instincts. Every one who acknowledges a real revelation must 
acknowledge truths in revelation which are fixed and certain, 
and not mere opinions of men. Refuse to call these dogmas if 
you will,—still you must call them truths, and truths raised 
above the uncertainty of our own opinions. Specimens of such 
truths we take to be, for example, Christ’s assertion of his own 
divine life, of his life in the Father, and of the Father's life 
in him, of his power and will to save, of the gift of a Divine 
Spirit to man, and of the sacrifice made by God for man. If 
these things are not told us on the divine authority itself, surely 
the distinction between revelation and religion is an illusory 
distinction,—a distinction that cannot be drawn. But if we 
have a right to be sure that these things are told us on God’s 
authority, then here is a reality on which we ought to lean, 
and which, looked at in its intellectual statement, we must 
either speak of as dogma or leave altogether nameless, 


‘though it is a reality for which we can find words, and 


words which, if not fully adequate to their purpose, are 
much more adequate to their purpose than silence or any 
denial of those words would be. It always puzzles us to 
find thoughtful and pious men who insist on the truth of 
revelation, denying or questioning the divine origin of 
truths which the Christian Church has always expressed as 
dogmas, and for which we can find no better term. Surely God 
cannot communicate anything to us without enlightening our 
intellect as well as our hearts; and surely the impression pro- 
duced by that enlightenment on our intellect must, so far as it 
goes, be regarded by that intellect as representing an ineffably 
true and divine fact,—which is all that is involved in the dogmas 
which Mr. Wilson dangerously depreciates. 


IRISH LOVE AND LAUGHTER. 
'T is hardly wonderful that Englishmen fail to comprehend 
Irishmen. Few races comprehend their enemies; and it 
is the Irish who are enemies whom Englishmen study, rather 
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than the entire people, which is not so much hostile to England 
as censorious and suspicious about England, full of the jealousy 
with which unprosperous cousins regard their too successful kins- 
man. Even, however, were the two peoples friends, we question 
if they would ever quite understand each other,—the real reason 
why men and women can so constantly be lovers, but, unless 
united by close ties of blood, so seldom comrade-friends. How 
are Englishmen, indeed, with their fixed ideas, to understand a 
people who, while always looking back to the past, are always 
utopians in idea; who are among the most humorous and the 
most gloomy of mankind; who are as reckless as boys and as 
qusés as old men; who never in their wildest moments lose 
sight of “ interests,” and never in their soberest moods are quite 
free from bedevilment; who positively enjoy self-pity, yet are 
keenly sensitive to any remark which trenches on their dignity ; 
who have, as a people, no care for beauty or grace of surround- 
ings, and yill live in voluntary squalor rather than take trouble 
on behalf of external refinement, yet who exhibit perpetually in 
their lives, their literature, and their likings, an inborn 
susceptibility to grace and fancy, like that of a race of artists? 
How is an Englishman to understand, for example, the kind of 
emotion which prompts so many Irish love-songs—the half 
adoring, half quizzing, half devoted, half self-ridiculing 
emotion which shines out in so many of them. We have just 
looked through a collection of such songs, forming the first part 
of Mr. Graves’s collection of ‘‘ Songs of Irish Wit and Humour,” 
which, but for them, would be a poor one—the political songs 
are badly chosen, without a trace of true Irish fire, and some of 
the drinking-songs would discredit Dutchmen—but which for the 
sake of the love-ditties all lovers of poetry will do well to keep. 
They are by many hands, some known, some unknown, and of 
all kinds and degrees of merit; but they all have one pecn- 
liarity. Without an exception, they are pervaded by a spirit 
which, so far as we know, we could not find in any English love- 
songs whatever,—a spirit of graceful and, to our minds, charm- 
ing playfulness, so expressed that you never doubt for a moment 
that the light, sometimes even derisive, words cover an affec- 
tionateness—not a passion, mind—so deep, that but for 
the laugh, it might give way in tears. English poets have 
many moods in their love-songs, but not, we think, exactly 
this one,—not this union of sincere feeling, sometimes even 
of worshipping feeling, with an inner sense of a certain comedy 
in the situation, as if the poet would not suffer himself to be quite 
serious. We could produce from English collections specimens 
burning with passion, alive with worship, saturated with affection- 
ateness, full of longing, of rapture, or of that melancholy “ want,” 
that sense of something missing and never to be replaced, which 
is the distinctive note of the English poetry of love. But for the 
special tone of these Irish songs, this love-making by a man who 
is dancing the while, yet in dancing is full of the wish to win his 
love, and fearful lest in his highest jumps he should ever cease 
to seem as admiring as he feels, we should, we fear, in English 
poetry look in vain. We cannot remember a man who could 
have written them, for even Suckling would have lapsed into 
mere gravity, and Herrick have made his utterance less spon- 
taneous; while both, though they might have made their words 
smile, would have lacked the power to make the laugh heard 
which accompanies some of these songs. Take this one, for 
instance, by Lover. The man who made that is consciously 
laughing at himself all the while, yet all the while is as earnest 
as if he were gravity itself :— 
‘Oh, I’m not myself at all, 
Molly dear, Molly dear, 
I’m not myself at all. 
Nothin’ carin’, nothin’ knowing’, 
’Tis afther you I’m goin’, 
Faith, your shadow ’tis I’m growin’, 
Molly dear, 
And I’m not myself at all! 
Th’ other day I went confessin’, 
And I ask’d the father’s blessin’ ; 
‘ But,’ says I, ‘don’t give me one intirely, 
For I fretted so last year 
But the half o’ me is here, 
So give the other half to Molly Brierly. 
Oh! I’m not myself at all! 
Ob, my shadow on the wall, , ‘ 
Molly dear, Molly dear, 
Isn’t like myself at all. 
For I’ve got so very thin, 
Myself says ’tisn’t him, 
But that purty girl so slim, 
Molly dear, 
And I’m not myself at all! 





If thus I smaller grew, 
All fretting, dear, for you, 
*Tis you should make me up the deficiency. 
So just let Father Taaff 
Make you my betther half, 
And you will not the worse for the addition be— 
Oh, I’m not myself at all! 
T’ll be not myself at all, 
Molly dear, Molly dear, 
Till you my own I call! 
Since a change o’er me there came 
Sure you might change your name— 
And ’twould just come to the same, 
Molly dear, 
*Twould just come to the same: 
For if you and I were one, 
All confusion would be gone, 
And ’twould simplify the matter intirely ; 
And ’twould save us so much bother, 
When we'd both be one another— 
So listen now to rayson, Molly Brierly ; 
Oh, I’m not myself at all!” 
Will any man say that, apart from the music, the meaning of 
that song would go home to any average English audience ? 
They would laugh, maybe, though not very heartily; but would 
they catch the cry in it? And how many Englishmen would 
feel sympathy with the extravagance in the really wonderful 
line we have italicised, in which Mr. Allingham tries to describe 
the rhythmical grace of his mistress’s dancing,—a line which 
none but an Irishman could have written P— 
“The dance o’ last Whit-Monday night exceeded all before ; 
No pretty girl for miles about was missing from the floor ; 
But Mary kept the belt of love, and oh, but she was gay! 
She danced a jig, she sung a song, that took my heart away. 
When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so complete, 
The music nearly killed itself to listen to her feet ; 
The fiddler moaned his blindness, he heard her so much praised ; 
But blessed himself he wasn’t deaf when once her voice she raised.” 
Or, to take a still better one, by Mr. Graves himself, in which 
the laughter is almost restrained into a smile, and which there- 
fore comes nearer to English taste and comprehension without 
effort. This is part of “ Nancy, the Pride of the West” :— 
“Have you heard Nancy sigh? then you’ve caught the sad echo, - 
From the wind-harp enchantingly borne. 
Have you heard the girl laugh? then you’ve heard the first 
cuckoo 
Chant summer’s delightful return. 
And the songs that poor ignorant country-folk fancy, 
The lark’s liquid raptures on high, 
Are just old Irish airs from the sweet lips of Nancy, 
Flowing up and refreshing the sky. 
And though her foot dances so soft from the heather 
To the dew-twinkling tussocks of grass, 
It but warns the bright drops to slip closer together 
To image the exquisite lass ; 
We’ve no men left among us, so lost to emotion, 
Or scornful, or cold to her sex, 
Who'd resist her, if Nancy once took up the notion 
To set that soft foot on their necks. 
Yet, for all that the bee flies for honey-dew fragrant 
To the half-opened flower of her lips; 
And the butterfly pauses, the purple-eyed vagrant, 
To play with her pink finger-tips; 
From all human lovers she locks up the treasure 
A thousand are starving to taste, 
And the fairies alone know the magical measure 
Of the ravishing round of her waist.’’ 
There is a ring of merriment in that as well as of feeling, of 
fun as well as of passionate admiration and longing, to which 
we cannot readily quote an English parallel. - These songs 
are all made for the people, and have been caught by the 
people; and what must there be that none of us perceive in the 
people to whom they are so pleasant, what that is utterly at 
variance with the other side of Irishmen so constantly presented 
to the Saxon? How is it that the men who by preference wish 
love to be expressed with this note in it, with this tone of sweet, 
graceful humour bursting now and again—as in the two lines 
we have marked—into open laughter, not unconscious of posi- 
tive absurdity, are in malice so sullen and black, and, as Eng- 
lishmen feel, so unreasonable ? It is all the stranger, that laugh, 
because, though Irish prose is often witty, the laugh is seldom 
heard in it, any more than it is in -Irish oratory, which, 
though far more poetical, is usually quite as grave in meaning as 
English eloquence. We never read the lighter poetry of Ireland, 
however slight, without fancying that somehow an elf and a 
peasant have been bound up in one form; and perhaps after all 
that is true, and itis through a certain doubleness of nature 
produced by centuries of a double life—the true life passed at 
home, the other life lived before the stranger—that an Irishman 
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eludes the Englishman’s comprehension. The latter, consciously 
or unconsciously, thinks all men not only are but should be single- 
natured—whence part of his rather Philistine admiration for 
consistency—and when he discovers a man who is not so, recoils, 
half in fear and half in a kind of contempt, both of them feel- 
ings fatal to mutual intelligence. 





“JOHN BULL ET SON ILE” IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

HE popularity of Mr. Max O’Rell’s pamphlet on English 

life and manners has shown once again how eagerly we 

seek to “see ourselves as others see us.” Our ancestors were 
probably not above this natural instinct, but it is unlikely that 
they ever became acquainted with the criticism passed upon 
them by one Stephen Perlin, a French ecclesiastic who visited 
England about the year 1553. As an instance of how much 
and how little we have advanced during the last three hundred 
years, it may be interesting to give some extracts from M. 
Perlin’s sketch, which was published at Paris in the year 1558, 
and dedicated to the Duchesse de Berri. For London M. Perlin 
has nothing but praise :—“ A very beautiful and excellent city, 
and, after Paris, one of the most beautiful, largest, and richest 


places in the whole world...... This city is rich in grocery, 
in cloth, linens, fisheries, and has one of the most beautiful 
bridges in the world...... There are beautiful suburbs, 


which are even greater than the city itself. Their princi- 
pal church is dedicated to St. Paul, which they call in 
their language ‘ Paules;’ and when they would say, ‘Which 
is the way to St. Paul’s Church?’ they say, ‘Ow es ow 
est goud ad Paules.”” It is to be observed, both here and 
later on, that M. Perlin gives his countrymen some curious 
specimens of the English, “as she” was “spoke,” of the 
period. “In this city are many beautiful mansions and 
palaces, which aro the dwellings of the milors or chief 
nobility.” We have a sad account of the English people :— 
“One may say of the English, they are neither valiant in war 
nor faithful in peace ;” and, when speaking of Calais, so soon to be 
French again, he says :— That the common people are proud and 
seditious, of an evil conscience and unfaithful to their promises, 
is apparent by experience. ‘These villains hate all sorts of 
strangers, and although they are placed in a good soil and a good 
country, as I have before alleged, they are wicked and extremely 
fickle; for at one moment they will adore a prince, and the 
next moment they would kill or crucify him...... 
displeases me that these villains, in their own country, spit 
in our faces; although, when they are in France, we treat 
them like little divinities,—in which the French demonstrate 
themselves to be of a noble and generous spirit.” These 
severe strictures may be accounted for when we read :—* The 
people of this country have a mortal hatred for the French as 
their ancient enemies, and in common call us France Chenesve, 
France Dogue, which is to say, ‘French knaves and French 
dogs.’” M. Perlin was no prophet, for he says, “The 
people of this country scarcely ever travel, or but little ;” but 
perhaps not so far wrong when he adds, “ And are not much 
given to letters, but only to vanity and ambition, and to all 
sorts of merchandise.” 

M. Perlin visited us in troublous times, and he gives us a quaint 
account of “ Milor Notombellant’s” insurrection, prefaced by 
the remark, “ Good Lord, what a sedition was I witness to!” 
This is followed by a graphic description of the Queen’s entry 
into London, when we hear of her as “ Madame Mary, Queen of 
England, mounted on a small, white, ambling nag.” ‘The Princess 
Elizabeth receives a compliment which would have saved its 
author from the penalty of his religion, had he been caught in 
England a few years later,—“In truth, a beautiful Princess.” 
M. Perlin was no bigot:—‘The Queen made use of such 
horrible punishments, and by the effusion of human blood so 
established her authority, that everybody was astonished and 
terrified at remaining in the kingdom...... All the English 
preachers left England...... and then the Canons of St. 
Paul’s might be seen saying their vespers and mattins as in 
France.” After this the sketch deals only with the manners 
and customs of the country and the author’s reflections 
thereon :—“In this kingdom are many beautiful ships, so 
handsome are hardly to be seen elsewhere in the whole world. 
. The people of this country make good cheer, and 
dearly love junketting ; and you will see many rich taverns, and 
the tavern-keepers have commonly large purses, in which are 
three or four smaller ones full of money, whence you may gather 





that this country is very rich, and that people in trade gain 
more in one week than those in Germany or Spain do in a 
month ; for here you may commonly see artisans, such as hatters 
and joiners, play at tennis for a crown, which is not often seen 
elsewhere, particularly on a working day, and continually feast- 

ing in a tavern upon rabbits, hares, and all kinds of meat...... 
Both fish and butter are cheap, for I once bought nine plaice for 
a denier ; but you must understand that the denier is worth nine 
tournois French money, or thereabouts, and is calleda peni...... 
The men are large, handsome, and ruddy, with flaxen hair, being 
ina Northern latitude. Their women, of any estimation, are the 
greatest beauties in the world, and as fair as alabaster, without 

offence to those of Italy, Flanders, and Germany be it spoken. 
They are also cheerful and courteous, and of a good address. 
The English in general are cheerful, and great lovers of music; 
for there is no church, however small, but has musical service 
performed in it. They are likewise great drunkards, for if an 
Englishman would treat you, he will say, in his language, ‘ Vis 
dring a quarta rim Gasquim oim Hespaignol oim Malvoysi,— 
that is,‘ Will you drink a quart of Gascoigne wine, another of 
Spanish, and another of Malmsey ?’ In drinking or eating, they 
will say to you above a hundred times, Drind iou, which is, ‘I 
am going to drink to you; ’ and you should answer them in their 
language, Iplaigu, which means, ‘I pledge you.’ If you would 
thank them in their language, you must say, God tanque artelay 

which is to say, ‘I thank you with all my heart.’ When they 
are drunk, they will swear blood and death that you shall drink 
all thatis in your cup, and will thus say to you, Bigod, sol drind 
iow agoud oit) . 1... It is to be noted that in this excellent 
kingdom there is, as I have said, no kind of order. The people 
are reprobates, and thorough enemies to good manners and 
letters, for they don’t know whether they belong to God or the 
Devil,—which St. Paul has reprehended in many people, 
saying, ‘Be not transported with divers sorts of winds, 
but be constant and steady to your belief.” In this 
country all the shops of every trade are open, like those 
of the barbers in France, and have many glass windows, 
In the windows, as well in cities as villages, are plenty 
of flowers, and at the taverns plenty of hay upon their wooden 
floors, and many cushions of tapestry, on which travellers seat 
themselves. England is remarkable for all sorts of fruits, as 
apricots, peaches, and quantities of nuts...... The country 
is covered and very shady, for the lands are all enclosed with 
hedges, oaks, and many other sorts of trees, so that in travel- 
ling you seem to be in one continued wood. But you will find 
many little flights of steps, which are called ‘amphores.’ Over 
these foot-passengers go, by little paths, into the grounds; here 
horsemen cannot come, but are obliged to keep the high road, 
among trees and bushes...... The English ...... con- 
sume great quantities of beer, double and single, and do not 
drink it out of glasses, but from earthenware pots with silver 
handles and covers, and this even in houses of middle fortune; 
for as to the poor, the covers of their pots are only pewter, 
and in some places, such as villages, their pots for beer are 
made only of wood. The houses of the people of this country 
are as well furnished as any in the world.” 


The insecurity of life and property seems to have impressed M. 
Perlin deeply :—* Likewise, in this country you will scarcely find 
any nobleman some of whose relations have not been beheaded. 
For my part (with reverence to my reader), I had rather be a hog- 
driver and keep my head, for this disorder falls furiously on the 
heads of great lords. For a while you may see these great lords 
in vast pomp and magnificence, and the next instant you behold 
them under the hands of the executioner.” In drawing a brilliant, 
and perhaps flattering, picture of his native land, which seems, 
from his account, to have been in the golden age at that period, 
he contrasts the justice of the two countries :—“ Its ” (France’s) 
“justice is well administered, not tyrannically, as in England, 
which is the pest and ruin of a country, for a kingdom should 
be governed not by shedding human blood in such abundance 
as to make it run into rivulets, thereby disturbing the good 
people.” Criminal reform appears to have been as much needed 
then as now :—“In England, the legal punishments are very 
cruel, for a man is put to death for a trifling offence. For a 
crime which in France would be only punished with a whipping, 
a man would here be sentenced to death. It is true they have 
here but two sorts of executions, hanging and beheading, and 
by this means a man is as severely punished for a trifling as a 
more heinous offence, which ought not to be, and is better 
regulated in France, for there are several sorts of torments, 
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according to the crime.” M. Perlin is kinder to our climate 
than those who have come after him, his only remark on the 
subject being,—* In the seaports of this country, it rains fre- 
quently, on account of storms at sea.” On the whole, it is to 
be hoped that our visitor enjoyed himself, for he concludes the 
account of his travels with,—* It is good living here, as I found 
it in my time. Let this suffice for England.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE GOVERNMENT CASE AT ITS WORST. 
[To THE EprtTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—The accusation against the Government is that it has 
negatived all Gordon’s proposals, and then abandoned him to 
his fate. Let us examine this accusation in the light of the 
published Parliamentary papers. 

1. Gordon’s first vetoed proposal was made on his way to 
Khartoum,—an important fact, as indicating the rapid changes 
of his moods. That proposal was that Zebehr should be ap- 
pointed as his successor in the Governor-Generalship of the 
Soudan. And this appointment, says Gordon, “ must be direct 
from her Majesty’s Government,” with a “promise” of that 
Government’s ‘‘ moral support.” Zebehr “should,” moreover, 
“be made K.C.M.G., and given presents.” Now, who was this 
Zebehr? Gordon himself had previously described him as 
King of the slave-hunters, who devastated the country border- 
ing on the White Nile, and committed atrocities on a gigantic 
scale. During Gordon’s previous sojourn in the Soudan 
Zebehr stirred up a rebellion through the agency of his son, 
who, at the head of 10,000 troops, ravaged the country and 
murdered 200 negro troops in one of his slave-hunting raids. 
For this crime Gordon had Zebehr’s son tried by court-martial, 
and shot. Gordon had previously confiscated Zebehr’s property. 
Zebehr is, therefore, Gordon’s deadly enemy. In 1879. it was 
proposed to send Zebehr back to the Soudan. Gordon, who 
was at the time Governor-General of the Soudan, indignantly 
refused his consent. When Gordon was on his way to the 
Soudan this year he heard that the Egyptian Government had 
proposed to employ Zebehr at Suakim. Gordon objected on 
the following grounds :— 

“My objection to Zebehr is this,—He is a first-rate general, and 
a man of great capacity, and he would in no time eat up all the 
petty Sultans and consolidate a vast State, as his ambition is bound- 
less. I would, therefore, wish him kept away, as his restoration 
would be not alone unjust, but might open up the Turco-Arabic 
question. Left independent, the Sultans will doubtless fight among 
themselves, and one will try to annex the other; but with Zebehr it 
would be an easy task to overcome these different States, and form a 
large independent one.” 

Colonel Stewart, who knows the Soudan well, and accompanied 
Gordon, with whom he now is, expressed a similar opinion. 
He says :— 

“Zebehr’s return would undoubtedly be a misfortune to the 
Soudanese, and also a direct encouragement to the slave-trade. As 
he would be by far the ablest leader in the Soudan, ke would easily 
overturn the newly-erected political edifice, and become a formidable 
power.” 

On the eve of his leaving Cairo for Khartoum, Gordon was 
present at a council consisting of Nubar Pasha, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and Colonel Stewart. It was there stated that “ natives 
thoroughly conversant with both men (Gordon and Zebehr) 
were of opinion” that the presence of both in the Soudan 
** would entail the death of one or other of them.” Yet in face 
of this, and of his own and Colonel Stewart’s strong objections 
to Zebehr, Gordon makes the extraordinary proposal about 
Zebehr which I have quoted above. 

How was the proposal received in England? With universal 
disfavour. Mr. Forster made himself the spokesman of the 
Liberals against it; and Conservative Members of Parliament, 
even before the Government had announced its decision on the 
subject, began to hold indignation meetings against the 
nomination of Zebehr as Gordon’s successor. The Pall Mall 
Gazette now denounces the Government for declining to agree to 
Gordon’s proposal. Yet at the time no journal denounced so ener- 
getically as did the Pall Mall Gazette the bare idea of nominating 
Zebehr as Gordon’s successor, the alternative suggested being 
the “Sarawaking” of Khartoum, with Gordon as Sultan,—a 
suggestion quite unauthorised by Gordon himself. Gordon’s 
proposal about Zebehr was as if Mr. Gladstone had, within a 
week of denouncing Chefket Pasha, proposed that the English 
Government should appoint that miscreant as Governor-General 





of Bulgaria, with promise of moral support, presents, and an 
English knighthood. By accepting Gordon’s proposal, the 
Government would have covered itself with infamy. The 
Government may, therefore, claim a triumphant acquittal for 
refusing to send Zebehr to the Soudan. 

2. The second accusation is that the Government vetoed 
Gordon’s proposed visit to the Mahdi. Gordon never made 
that proposal to the Government. He left a message for Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd that he intended to make that hazardous expedi- 
tion; that the Mahdi would probably make him prisoner and 
hold him as “a hostage for Zebehr,” and that he (Gordon) 
might possibly thus disappear from the scene for two months. 
Then, and then only, was his mysterious disappearance to be 
made known by Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Mr. Clifford Lloyd, very 
properly, revealed this project on the first opportunity. If 
Gordon had been made captive by the Mahdi, as he anticipated, 
the Government would have been held responsible, and a 
clamorous demand would have been made for a British expedi- 
tion of some 20,000 men to march on 1] Obeid to rescue Gordon, 
Surely the Government needs no defence for vetoing so Quixotic 
an adventure as that. 

3. The third accusation is that the Government refused 
Gordon’s request that two squadrons of cavalry should be sent 
from Suakim to Berber. The military authorities thought such 
an expedition “ possible,” but considering the season, and the 
nature of the country, perilous in the extreme. Meanwhile, 
Gordon sent repeated assurances that Khartoum was quite safe 
for some months. I submit, therefore, that the Government 
was more than justified in refusing their consent to this and 
similar proposals, equally liable to the same serious objections. 

4, Gordon now exclaims against the infamy of abandoning 
him. But how is he abandoned ? From his own account, Khar- 
toum is quite safe till the Nile has risen. From his own account, 
also, he can even now leave the Soudan, with any Europeans 
who may like to accompany him, by way of the Equator. The 
explanation of his somewhat wild telegram about his “ abandon- 
ment” may be found on pp. 161-2 of the Blue-book just pub- 
lished (Egypt, No. 12). In a despatch from Gordon dated 
March 9th, he suggests one of two alternatives. First, a 
“diversion to Berber” (of British troops), coupled with an 
acceptance of his proposal about Zebehr; in which case “it 
is worth while to hold on to Khartoum.” Secondly, the imme- 
diate evacuation of Khartoum. Inthe latter case, says Gordon: 
“I would propose to send down all the Cairo employés 
and white troops with Colonel Stewart to Berber, where 
he would await your orders. I would also ask her 
Majesty’s permission to accept resignation of my com- 
mission, and I would take all steamers and stores up to 
the Equatorial and Bahr Gazelle Provinces, and consider these 
provinces as under the King of the Belgians. You would be 
able to retire all Cairo employés and white troops with Stewart, 
from Berber to Dongola, and thence to Wadi Halfa. If, there- 
fore, you determined on immediate evacuation of Khartoum, this 
is my idea. If you object, tell me.” ‘ You must give prompt 
reply.” 

On March 15th, Lord Granville telegraphed to Sir Evelyn 
Baring giving Gordon permission to choose which of the two 
alternatives he preferred, with, of course, the exception that 
there was to be no British expedition to Berber accompanied 
by Zebehr; but expressing a hope that he would not 
resign his commission, and that in the event of his pre- 
ferring immediate evacuation he should himself conduct the 
operation. This telegram never reached Gordon. Hence his 
indignation. Hence, also, the reticence of the Government, in 
the vain expectation of hearing from Gordon. This was un- 
fortunate ; but it affords no justification for sanctioning Gor- 
don’s present scheme of “smashing up the Mahdi.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Nemo. 





A CONSOLING EXPERIMENT. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
Srr,—My pretty, pale cousin, “ Religion,” writes you in her 
pensive way :—“I have hitherto been receiving support from 
two sources—first, individual contributions; second, the contri- 
butions of individuals as represented in Parliament. I am 
sorry to say that I have been able to obtain only a precarious 
living.” And even that living, so far as it comes from Parlia- 
ment, some individuals within her own walls talk of taking 
from her. And though they live in the wealthiest age and land 
which the world ever saw, she adds, “they make no offer to 
guarantee iny income.” 
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It is very hard. But now look at me. In the year 
(never mind what year, but within the memory of this genera- 
tion), I was cast ashore on this Highland parish. I shudder to 
think how destitute I was. A scrap of tartan, one Lowland 
shawl, a very hard stone for my pillow,—that was the fortune 
of the penniless lass with the long pedigree. The parish 
church was shut on me in that year. The parish tithes were 
locked away from me. I had to take to the hill-side, and 
it had a very freezing wind in 1843. They say, too, that I am 
by no means the most attractive of the girls that bear our name. 
I know people have always made fun of my Scotch freckles and 
queer temper. Even yet the lairds do not love me. Their 
gamekeepers and servants keep away from me. From Parlia- 
ment I have never since had a farthing. I had to take to the 
crofters, the peasants, and the poor, and it was they who looked 
at me and whispered to each other, “ Blood is thicker than 
water.” Qn all sides they came running to me, not I to them. 
My Southern cousin tells you that she prefers to continue the 
pensioner of Parliamentary constituencies like Northampton 
rather than “ beg” from the Christians of England. But in my 
greatest distress I was never permitted to beg. From Dr. John 
Macdonald in the North, from Dr. Thomas Chalmers in the 
South, my people learned that to do all they could for me (with 
the Red Cross in my Presbyterian tartan) was their duty and 
their highest pride. And they did it, not with English wealth, 
of course, but often out of their deep poverty. Yet throughout 
all Scotland they made up one annual purse to divide; and 
though I am still poor, as you in the Sonth count poverty, yet I 
have never had “a precarious living.” Yesterday I met the old 
Free Kirk treasurer of Corrieghollock (his hair is white now, and 
he has never got quite free of the rheumatism caught that fourth 
year of worship out in the glen, while the Duke still refused the 
site), but his faculties are as good as ever; and I asked him what 
our Church’s figures were for the last forty years. “ Well,” he 
answered, “one year more, one year less; but on the whole, it 
has been, in the old Doctor’s (Chalmer’s) words, like a steady 
gain.’ Butif his official figures are at all true, it has been 
a heavily increasing rain. Here they are, for each decennial 
year :— 


One year, ending 1850 ..........c0eeveseeeees £306,340 
% a ROBO ice icans acnsacctonecs 319,818 
ae ‘- BAUR es c2ss wvesccnscusaedae 427,431 
Ps a NOON ia cccccacancxcascceacnas 591,478 


And, since 1880, at least one year has gone up above the 
£600,000, while the total since 1843 has been more than fifteen 
millions. ‘“ Yes, mem,” added Donald, as he touched his blue 
bonnet, and prepared to put up his papers, “and it’s not as if 
all you did was to ensure the yearly ‘dividend’ of £160 asa 
minimum to the poorest of your ministers. How much of your 
money have we spent on territorial churches in the big towns, 
and on missions abroad from Nyassa to Bengal?” How much 
{ really do not know; but, at least, immensely more than when 
I was supported by the State. But I believe I am as true to 
my name in having, since then, spent £400,000 on theological 
colleges at home, as two millions on the heathen abroad. And 
now, whatever fears religion may have for matters south of 
the Tweed, do not let her be alarmed for my support here. 
Our past has been a poor affair compared to our future, if I am 
only found worthy to enter into it. When my purse and that 
of the United Presbyterian Church—older and purer than my 
own—are poured into one; when the still richer Presbyterian 
Church, now established, condescends to exert its liberality 
alongside of ours, then at last that “one strong Protestant 
Church,” which the Queen in her “ Diary” anticipates for Scot- 
land, whether it be formally united or not, will be abundantly 
independent of salary from any Parliament! 

Now, I do not say to “ Religion ” in England that she should go 
straight off and do as we have done. That depends on whether 
the English people are ripe for self-government and self-organi- 
sation. I speak first in my own interest here. Enough if 
England fulfils to us the pledge of its present Prime Minister, 
and leaves us to take our own course unburdened, and work out 
our national experiment. For England’s greater orb may 
perhaps follow where our lesser has been able to lead; and that 
must be at least possible to wealthy religion, which has been 
achieved by an impoverished CHRISTIANITY. 





THE INCOME-TAX TEST. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | : 
Srr,—The increasing returns for Income-tax are due to a rise 
in rents, and not to a rise in profits, as the following figures 
show :— 





UNITED KINGDOM. 


Year. Schedule A (Rents). Schedule D (Profits, &c.). 
RONEN acecdecetdacdcunce 164 millions .................. 271 millions. 
WOO occa vdiccaduved 174 Sa Sasdagncxnsesascies 256 a 

DG sen dcdscuscadcc ote 177 Si) "ecdaadand san sxades 260 pa 

NU xenceucsacccacaden 180 a (vsidecssqsaese ” 

POE axis Grancadonackuns 185 Sat eaves tarodsaceaie 249 ” 


I have not the figures since 1880, but I have no doubt they tell 
the same tale. This is not all. Under Schedule D are included 
railways, mines, &c., much of the return from which is properly 
rent. This element has unquestionably greatly increased; and 
if it were deducted, the diminution in gross profits would be 
considerably more. Lastly, since capital and population are 
increasing, the diminution in the rate of profits is even greater 
than the diminution in the gross profits.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. §. 

[Our correspondent is certainly mistaken. The yield of each 
penny in the Income-tax did, no doubt, remain stationary or 
fall off in the years he mentions; but it has since recovered, as 
Mr. Childers pointed out in his last Budget speech, and the 
increase under Schedule D itself in 1881-2, as compared with 
1880-81, was remarkable.—Ep. Spectator. | 





COURTESY IN BIRDS.—THE DUCK. 

[To THE Epitor or THE ** Spectator ”’] 
Sir,—The two illustrations of courtesy in birds given by your 
correspondent in the Spectator of April 19th are attractive and 
interesting. Every observer of the habits of our domestic fowls 
must be familiar with the gallantry of the barn-door cock, who, 
when he discovers a dainty morsel, summéns his harem to the 
banquet, and stands aloof while the ladies eat, not tasting him- 
self. It is well that there should be a redeeming feature in the 
character of that fire-eating, pompous, and tyrannical creature. 
I think he possesses no other respectable trait, except perhaps 
his undoubted courage, which continues until he has been once 
well thrashed, when as a rule he becomes a wretched craven. I 
regret to say that I have known more than one barn-door cock, 
who, without having discovered any food at all, would pretend 
to have done so, and when some hen, responding to his call, had 
come within his reach, would conduct himself in a very un- 
gentlemanly way towards her. 

Now the duck is considered a particularly uninteresting and 
prosaic animal. Yet I venture to affirm that, in point of intelli- 
gence, social kindness, and sagacity, he is vastly superior to the 
barn-door or any other cock or hen. I have kept and closely 
watched hundreds of ducks; I never saw them fight with each 
other, nor ever knew a duck the aggressor ina dispute with some 
other kind of fowl. But I have witnessed striking instances of 
charity and kindness in ducks. Let one such case suffice. 
Amongst some fifty or sixty head of ducks and fowls, I once 
had a solitary, little, old bantam hen. She became blind, or 
nearly so, and like other birds in that condition, “ sulked” as it 
is called, i.e, kept by herself in a dark, retired corner of the 
fowl-house, knowing instinctively that her cruel and cowardly 
brethren and sisters would persecute her to death if she 
appeared amongst them. Here she might, perhaps, have 
starved, but for the constant and sympathetic attentions of a 
duck. ‘'[wice daily, every day so long as the poor bantam lived, 
some three weeks, this good Samaritan in the form of a duck 
was observed to fill her capacious beak with from twenty to 
thirty grains of barley, with which she proceeded to the fowl- 
house, and there deposited her store immediately in front of the 
bantam. Several members of my family, as well as myself, were 
frequent witnesses of this beautiful incident. 

One more anecdote in evidence of the sagacity of the duck. 
I had five Aylesbury ducks, with a number of fowls. The lord 
of the yard, a most despotic chauticleer, would never suffer the 
ducks to feed with his family and friends when, at the regular 
meal-times, the grain was scattered for their common use- 
Ferociously and without pity he drove them from the ground. 
This had been going on for many weeks, and one day at the 
12 o’clock repast, the act of expulsion was performed as usual. 
I was present, and saw the discomfited ducks retire to a corner 
of the yard. ‘There they evidently held a conference. Having 
been so engaged some five minutes, they proceeded with 
deliberate and resolute air, in single file, as is their wont, towards 
their oppressor. Having reached the tyrant, they surrounded 
him, each duck turning his posteriors towards the enemy, and 
with concerted action fairly hustled him clean out of the yard. 
To see the surprise of the cock as he jumped from side to side 
to avoid the pressure of the attacking party, was ludicrous in 
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the extreme. The victory was complete; from that hour the 
ducks were never again molested. 

I suspect the general notion of the stupidity of the duck 
arises from his awkward waddling motion as he progresses over 
the ground. He is not in his natural element on the dry earth. 
He navigates the water with rapidity, dignity, and grace. In 
his wild state, he is a perfect artist in aerial locomotion. Observe 
the fine, acute angle described by a flock of wild ducks in their 
rapid flight; with what perfect regularity they break-up and re- 
form when they change the direction of their route! - And if 
“quack, quack!” is not a musical sound, the weird whir of a 
company of ducks piercing through space certainly is. Finally, 
it is urged against the duck that he eats filth. How little reason 
is there in this reproach! Dirt is defined to be matter in the 
wrong place, but the refuse which the duck enjoys, and which 
he transforms into the most delicious food that issues from the 
poultry-yard, is anything rather than matter in the wrong 
place, and is not therefore, in the case of the duck, dirt—I am, 
Sir, &c., ~ Srwney M. Hawkes. 

Bruges, April 27th. 


MODERN WRITERS OF FICTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your article on the late Mr. Charles Reade, in your 
issue of April 19th, are you not a little unjust to the many able 
writers of fiction still living? Had you not excepted Mrs. 
Oliphant, as the only notable writer of stories left amongst us, 
the sting would not have been so painful; but to include her, 
Mr. Reade, and My. Trollope amongst the great authors of 
fiction, and not to include such authors as Thomas Hardy,—in 
his own way a most unique and remarkable writer,—Black, 
Blackmore, Besant, George Macdonald, Robert Buchanan, Short- 
house, Marion Crawford, and—amongst ladies—Miss Linskill,— 
of whose story in Good Words for this year you spoke so highly 
and so justly in your “Current Literature” notices of April 26th, 
—Miss: lothergill, Mrs. Walford, and, no doubt, many others 
whom I do not at this moment think of, seems to me a most 
hasty judgment, and certain to give pain to all the living writers 
of fiction inferentially slighted—the more so that your criti- 
cisms and judgments are so highly valued by the literary world. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Bueton, May 6th. 





Joun Hutton. 
[The writers named are not “enchaining,’ which was the 
adjective we purposely used. To claim for Mr. Macdonald, Miss 
Fothergill, or Mr. Marion Crawford, rank with Mrs. Oliphant 
would be, in our judgment, unsound criticism.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


HOW DO DOGS PERSPIRE? 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘*Sprecrator.”’ | 

Sir,—Mr. R. L. Stevenson is undoubtedly right in saying a dog 
“would be often wet with sweat.” After following me for some 
nine or ten miles when riding, my colley has been “ wet with 
sweat,” and several men I know have noticed the same effect on 
similar occasions. When your critic first found fault with Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, this point was raised, and most men who had 
any knowledge of dogs declared they had seen them sweating 
through their skins. The following extract from “ ‘ Stonehenge’ 
on the Dog” may be of interest :—“'The skin of the dog is said 
to be quite free from perspiration, but this is a mistake, as I 
have often seen the short hairs of a smooth-coated dog glistening 
with fine beads of liquid, poured out on a hot day, when strong 
exercise was taken. The tongue, however, is the grand means 
of carry ing off heat by evaporation.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Browmhill, Shegjield, May oth. Lronarp Marsu. 








ART. 


eee 
GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
FIRST NOTICE. ] , 
Tue Grosvenor Gallery has not this summer, taking the aver- 
age of the pictures, so good an exhibition as usual; but it is a 
remarkable one, nevertheless,—remarkable for the merit of a 
single picture, one which is likely to stand in future years as the 
completest expression of the character and power of pre- 
Raphaelite painting, as well as the chief work of its artist. A 
year which produces two such works of art as this picture of Mr. 
Burne Jones’s and Mr. Gilbert’s statuette of Icarus at the Royal 





Academy, is certainly a memorable one in the history of modern 
English art; and though the impulse which urged, and 
the result which has been achieved, by each artist is go 
different in kind, the works have this in common—that each 
bears the stamp not only of perfect workmanship, but of 
creative power. 

The difference of kind between this picture and statue ig: 
indeed a strange one, and will repay a little examination ; for 
though both artists have been largely influenced in their work 
by ancient art, yet they show it in very diverse ways—they 
“wear their rue with a difference.” Mr. Gilbert has evidently 
imbibed much of the spirit of Greek sculpture, much of 
early Italian art; but in him his partialities only seem to 
have freed his work from limitations of later schools; he hag 
assimilated his knowledge so perfectly that he has made it hig. 
own. But the painter has done otherwise. Starting with 
fervid admiration for a certain very limited and strongly. 
marked art, and with an equally strong prejudice against certain 
modern work, he has from the outset driven his mind into a 
deep but narrow channel, between whose high, steep banks he 
can get no sight of the fresh fields, with the children playing 
and men working, and the old people creeping slowly home in 
the twilight. 

Far too much has been written here and elsewhere of the 
peculiar intellectual—perhaps half-spiritual—sensuousness, of 
this artist's work, to make it worth while to enlarge upon it 
again. Every one by this time knows that this painter’s world 
is one which is not such as all can see, or need desire. Its 
defence is the line of Morris’s dedication of “The Earthly 
Paradise,” in that it— 

, ‘Strives to rear a little isle of bliss, 


Midmost the beating of the steely sea.’ 


We were only concerned in comparing Mr. Burne Jones and Mr, 
Gilbert to point out, to those few who care to think about art 
matters, two examples of great art, fettered, and great art, free,— 
of art which has every gift of accomplishment, thought, and 
beauty, and yet affronts or wearies the majority of men by its 
inherent falseness to nature and life, and art which combines 
all the merits of the former, and, as it were, hammers them 
into immortality, with truth and simplicity. In another age of 
the world, folks will point to Burne Jones's pictures as men 
now point to the Pyramids—with wonder for the achieve- 
ment and speculation as to its object,—the word of the 
enigma will be lost with the passing away of the national and 
individual feeling and life in which they were produced. But 
of Gilbert’s work it may be said with perfect security that 
it will stand for ever. Its merit does not depend upon any 
special phase of feeling, for sympathy, appreciation. From the 
time of Phidias to the present day, there is no period of the 
world’s history, and no school which would not have acknow- 
ledged this as being great art. 

But we must not dwell upon this subject just now; let us recur 
to Mr. Burne Jones’s picture, ‘‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maiden.” The subject is treated with a certain amount of pomp 
and circumstance; the beggar maid is enthroned in the 
King’s golden palace, whilst beneath her, on the steps of the 
throne, Cophetua sits, crown in hand, and gazes up at her. 
Above the throne are tio angels singing. We have spoken with 
perhaps almost too much insistance above, and of late years, of 
Mr. Burne Jones’s shortcomings ; let us here do full justice to his 
merits, and admit that this is not only the grandest picture he 
has ever painted, but it is the greatest picture which the pre- 
Raphaelite school has produced, and one of the greatest of 
modern times. This is, from our point of view, very high 
praise indeed ; for, with all its drawbacks, the pre-Raphaelite 
school has produced, ou the whole, the most important 
body of English art during the last twenty-five years. This 
special picture is most admirable from its combination of 
great technical excellence of handiwork, with that exquisite 
sense of beauty which was always visible in Mr. Burne Jones’s 
painting, even when its methods were most defective. Time 
and intense work have gradually developed in this artist a 
power of jainting—(we use the word in its technical sense)— 
which is at the present time simply unrivalled. His colours 
faculty, too, after paling into greys and purples, seems to 
have returned in greater force than ever; and in the present 
picture the flashes of colour from gold and steel, from jewelled 
crown, and scattered flowers, and clinging robe, seem literally to 
glow and fade almost asa flame pales and glistens in the darkness. 
A touch of strangeness, weariness, absence of out-door life and 
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reality, are all here,—a touch of mysticism, be-it good or evil, is 
here also; let us make all deductions for these imperfections, 
and then, on the other hand, say that for grace and dignity of 
attitude, for beauty of design, for fullness of meaning, for beauty 
of colour, for delicacy of drawing and painting, and for unfalter- 
ing and unsparing perfection of workmanship,—workmanship 
into which energy of heart, and brain, and hand, have all been 
poured, as if the artist would spend them all on this one work, 
—well, for all these things the picture is without a rival here,. 
or in any gallery of London. To-day, and while the canvas 
holds together, this will be a great picture; and the really great 
pictures of the world are very few and very precious. 

To correct all this sweetness, let us look at a work which 
should never have been admitted to the Gallery—which never 
would have been, were it not for the name which its artist 
bore. This is the “ Dryope Fascinated by Apollo in the Form 
of a Serpent,” by Mr. Barrett ‘Browning. It is a large, 

_ jife-size statue of a fat Dutch vrow, modelled in the coarsest, 
most insolent manner, without grace, beauty, delicacy, or mean- 
ing. No words can be too severe for a clever young man’s work, 
when it possesses such faults as these. Never, to the best of 
our belief, has there been exhibited at a first-class gallery in 
England, a statue which combined so fully all that is coarse in 
the modern French school of sculpture, with all that is ugly, 
and heavy, and motiveless. A nude woman made love to by a 
serpent is not at the best of times a very attractive subject for 
sculpture; but when it is treated in the way in which Mr. 
Browning has treated it, the result is simply—‘ impossible! ” 

Another contrast will refresh us. Look at the portrait of 
Lady Archibald Campbell by Mr. Whistler, which hangs in the 
large east gallery,—a work which is, of its kind, excessively 
fine, and by far the best example of its artist which we have ever 
seen. Circumstances have rendered it difficult for us to write of 
Mr. Whistler’s work without considerable hesitation, but we shall 
at least here not be suspected of any undue partiality in our 
admiration of this portrait. We do not find it possible to take 
the artist’s point of view,—we do not believe in his conception 
of what painting and portraiture is and should be. But if we 
except this difference, if we judge this work from its own stand- 
point, it is difficult to see how it could have been better. The 
drawing is delicious thronghout,—easy and masterly as Mr. 
Whistler’s drawing can be when he takes the trouble; the tones 
of the black dress, and its colour, and its relief against the dark 
background, -are all good; the attitude and poise of the figure 
are natural and graceful, and the whole picture is fresh, power- 
ful, and striking,—on the whole, a masterly piece of work, 
complete and good, full of distinct individuality and great 
artistic insight. . 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
Tue Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours have this year 
made a valiant attempt to justify their title, and produce a 
really typical collection of pictures. The attempt has been 
attended with considerable success ; and we have much pleasure 
in being able to say that the present exhibition is, in at least 
one great department of art, that of landscape, considerably 
above the average. Figure and subject paintings have never 
been the strength of this Society, and have become less and 
less remarkable of late years. What new blood has been intro- 
duced into the “ Old Society ” has been mainly landscape blood 
(if such an expression be allowable), until the exhibition is at 
present almost entirely restricted to pictures of towns, and scenery, 
and little incidents of rural, domestic, or urban life, in which the 
figures are chiefly used as adjuncts to the background. We do not 
grumble at this being the case,—we simply state the fact. Nor 
is it the case that the few exceptions to this rule are such as to 
make us desire that they should be more numerous. Mr. Hen- 
shall’s young lady reading in a library in a most uncomfortable 
attitude, apparently chosen for its opportunity of exhibiting a 
good deal of shapely leg and stocking to an admiring public, 
is tame, conventional, and distinctly fails to hit its mark. Mr. 
K. J. Poynter’s “Psyche” is still more unattractive, and we 
have seldom seen in a picture in which the object has simply 
been to paint an ideal head and bust, such a piece of sheer 
ugliness as the hand and arm, and the ill-arranged drapery 
upon the shoulder. As a companion to this hangs Mr. Brewt- 
nall’s “ Fatima,” a front view of the same subject of which he 
painted the back in the Institute of Oil Colours ; and this work, 
too, is as feebly commonplace as it is possible for a picture to be. 





There is a very elaborate Eastern subject, by Carl Haag, of 
“ Eliezer Returning from his Mission,” in which the camel and 
its head-gear is finely drawn and painted; but the figures are 
the merest puppets, and the whole picture is unreal to the last 
degree. ‘There is a beautiful little study of a single figure by 
Tadema, called “A Street Altar,” and a garish and most 
theatric “ Cid and the Five Moorish Kings” by Lockhart, the 
member of the Scottish Academy. Mr. Buckman sends more 
of his strolling acrobats, and Mr. Parker his picturesque 
peasantry—both of the same theatric, unreal prettiness, and 
both, therefore, missing the real beauty which they might have 
had. And really the most interesting, and, artistically speak- 
ing, the best figure picture in the Gallery, comes to be one 
by a Mr. Wainwright, one of the newer Associates, who 
sends a cleverly expressed study of the interior of an artist’s 
studio, called ‘‘ His Model.” In this, it is true, we only see 
the back of one figure and the distant face of the other; 
but the work is excessively clever—in a brusque, rather coarse 
way. The manner in which the painting is executed and the 
truth of the “values ” show thorough skill and knowledge, and 
the whole picture has that amount of force and “chic” which 
we find more frequently across the Channel than at home. 
Especially good in this picture is all the still life. The bunch 
of brushes in the pan, the portfolio, and the silk coat of the 
artist, are all rendered with great skill. 

But if this is the case with the figure work, nearly the exact 
contrary may be said of the landscapes; they are as good and 
interesting as the others are the reverse; their average is as 
high as the others’ is—low. Perhaps of all the perfectly pure 
naturalistic paintings of which he has done so many, Mr. George 
Fripp has produced no finer example than the large one which 
he sends to this exhibition, of “The West Coast of the Isle of 
Sark.” It is not only a beautiful piece of drawing and a most 
skilful specimen of the old water colour-wash style of painting, but 
it has an atmosphere of peace and unpretentiousness; a free- 
dom from the effort to be smart or to be ecceutric, which is very 
refreshing. It does, indeed, rest the eye, much in the same way 
as the scene it depicts would rest heart and brain; and that 
praise is no mean one. Look, for instance of a differing talent, 
at Mr. Goodwin’s work, two large examples of which—one of sea, 
one of river-scape—hang near Mr. Fripp, and two others of sun- 
set over a shore and over a manufacturing town, are at the end 
of the Gallery. Qu artist, Mr. Goodwin has nearly everything 
which Mr. Fripp lacks,—daring, originality, imagination, poetry, 
and keenest sense of beauty of colour. His work is as 
crammed with meaning and hints of thought as the other 
is free from them; he is for ever feeling something, or 
wanting us to feel something, about sea, and sky, and 
moorland, and river. And yet one can imagine that for 
many “ care-encumbered men” Mr. Fripp’s gentle piece of sun- 
light and summer sea would tell a more pleasant story. “ One 
can’t allus be workin’, Thquire ;” and at the times of rest we 
could wish for no quieter companion than such work as this of 
Fripp’s. Well, each has its use. Our space is far too short to 
moralise, and we must point out as quickly as possible the 
remaining pictures, merely premising that we must in this 
short notice leave unmentioned many meritorious works. Mr. 
Henry Moore has never been so fine in water-colour as he is 
this year in the large drawing of “ After Rough Weather ”— 
blue sea after storm, seen in bright light, and with a sky which 
is one of the most magnificent we remember since Cox’s “ Hay- 
field.” Words can hardly be too strong to say how good is this 
work ; we must leave it with the simple expression of the pleasure 
ithas givenus. ‘l'wo examples of the late Mrs. Angell’s flower- 
painting, one of which is the last drawing upon which she 
worked, have, owing to their artist’s recent death, a somewhat 
sad interest to enhance their beauty. ‘They are very beautiful, 
and, even for Mrs. Angell, unusually perfect in their manipu- 
lation. 

There is a study of a corn-field, by Mr. Tom Lloyd, called 
“Ready for the Sickle,” which deserves mention for the 
perfect success with which the artist has rendered a subject of 
intense difficulty. In this golden corn you can see every ear in 
that softly distinct confusion which offers a maddening problem 
to the painter. Mr. Lloyd has rendered not only the form and 
the wavy grace of the ears, but their individuality in detail, and 
their brilliancy in mass, with great fidelity and success. 

To take another kind of beauty, that of “ London Town.” Mr. 
Marshall has never, within his range, been so fine as in this 
Gallery. There is a drawing of Hyde Park Corner, with a 
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contrast of the daily life below, and the glorious sunset 
breaking through the clouds and smoke above, which is a 
triumph of dealing with a subject which most folks would think 
uninteresting. ‘lhis artist at least deserves the praise of one 
who has found his beauty in things which lay unheeded at 
his door, and has taught a good many of us that our smoky 
old city was not less picturesque, rightly viewed, than many 
a famous sketching-ground. We hope to return to this 
Gallery, and say a few words of Mr. Marks’ “Captive Prin- 
cess” (in which the birds are as good as the princess is feeble), 
of Mr. Watson’s landscapes, and Mr. Charles Gregory’s 
elaborate rustic pictures, of Mr. North’s “ Apple Garden,” 
and Mr. Alfred Hunt’s “Deserted River-bed”—a beautiful 
desolate landscape this last; but for the present we must 
leave all these undescribed. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS.* 

Tuis weighty volume of more than 650 pages is the first instal- 
ment of a critical inquiry into the conditions of the English 
drama. It is full to overflowing of interesting matter, which 
runs from the text into the notes; and, with much that is 
familiar to all students of the period, there is much also that is 
original and suggestive. There is some want of unity in the 
work. The chapters seem to have been written at different 
periods and with different purposes. A few are fitted for the 
pages of a popular magazine, others will be of service to the 
student, but are not likely to attract the general reader. 
Obviously there is no novelty in the subject, but it is a boon to 
have it treated in a style at once so luminous and so masterly. 

Mr. Symonds reminds us that the whole period of what we 
call the Elizabethan drama does not exceed fifty years. It 
began with Greene, and Kyd, and Peele, and with their far 
greater contemporary Marlowe; it ended with Massinger and 
Shirley. Shakespeare, the crown and glory of this wonderful 
age, does not, in the writer’s judgment, move on a different 
plane from his brother dramatists; he is only transcendently 
above them. Mr. Symonds doubts, strange to say, whether he 
was born to be a playwright, while allowing his art to be as 
conspicuous as his genius; but how is it possible to say a man 
was not born for work in which he attained supreme excellence ? 
On the other hand, we agree with the author when he writes :— 

‘‘The more we study Shakspere in his own works, the more do we 
perceive that his predecessors no less than his successors, exist for 
him ; that without him English dramatic art would be but second- 
rate; that he is the keystone of the arch, the justifier and interpreter 
of his time’s striving impulses...... Without those predecessors, 
Shakspere would certainly not have been what he is. But having 
him, we might well afford to lose them. Without those successors 
we should still miss much that lay implicit in the art of Shakspere. 
But having him, we could well dispense with them. His predecessors 
lead up to him, and help us to explain his method. His successors 
supplement his work, illustrating the breadth and length and depth 
and versatility of English poetry in that prolific age.” 

Our drama reached its perfection in a period marked by gross 
manners, by cruel laws, by unrestrained licence on the one hand, 
by Draconian severity on the other. The players and dramatists 
were treated very much like vagabonds, and, because they were 
so treated, acted frequently like men who had no character to 
maintain. Christian people looked upon the theatre as the 
Devil’s house,—and such, no doubt, it often proved itself. Mr. 
Symonds, contrasting English interludes with French farces, 
and English with Italian comedies, is struck with the greater 
manliness and innocence that marked the comic stage of London. 
Under Elizabeth, the comic drama did not sink so low as in the 
Restoration period, when Dryden, the greatest poet of the time, 
pandered to the obscene tastes of a dissolute Court and City ; 
when Wycherley, Etherege, Congreve, and Aphra Behn did not 
even aim at making virtue contemptible, but treated it as 
impossible. In Shakespeare’s day, however, the stage was far 
from proving a school of morality, and the objections urged 
against it by the Puritans were by no means groundless. A 
memorial drawn up by the Common Council in 1575 is quoted 
by Mr. Symonds. It states some of these objections very 
plainly, and shows also the social contempt with which actors 
and playwrights were regarded. Shortly afterwards a preacher 
at Paul's Cross denounced the theatre houses as a monument of 
London’s prodigality and folly. Where, he argued, is the sense of 
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closing them in times of plague? “The cause of plague is sin $ 
the cause of sin is plays; therefore the cause of plagues are 
plays.” That the theatre was at that time closely associated 
with the brothel is stated by:contemporary writers; and Mr. ° 
Symonds admits that “girls of good character scarce dared to. 
enter a play-house.” The writer describes with great vividness 
and detail the limitations of the stage and its vulgar 
surroundings in the Elizabethan age, and adds :— 

“This was the theatre for which Shakspere wrote, whera 
Shakspere acted, where Shakspere gained a livelihood and saved 
a competence. In slums and suburbs, purlieus and base quarters 
of the town, stood those wooden sheds which echoed to the verses of 
the greatest poet of the modern world. Disdainfally protected by 
the Court, watched with disfavour by the City, denounced by Puritans 
and preachers, patronised by ’prentices and mechanics, the Muse of 
England took her station on the public boards beneath a misty London 
daylight, or paced, half-shrouded in tobacco smoke between the murky 
torches of the private stage. ..... In the history of literature, the. 
Elizabethan drama is indeed a paradox and a problem.”’ 

That Shakespeare felt his position to be one of comparative 
degradation we know from the sonnets. He writes in one 
sonnet of the “ vulgar scandal” stamped upon his brow; and in 
another, he exclaims :— 
“0, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my: life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand; 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed.” 
The might of his genius, however, raised the poet wholly above 
the circumstances which at times depressed him. The poor 
actor and playwright, whose name was branded by his occupa- 
tion, lived to gain all that a man most desires for this life— 
fame, friends, and competence—and enjoyed, too, the certain 
conviction that his reputation would not die with him, but that 
his verse would ever live young— 
‘* So long as men can breathe or eyes can see.” 

In one way, the Elizabethan drama had an advantage over 
the modern stage. It depended almost totally upon acting, 
the scenery and mounting being of the rudest kind :— 

“Tt is certain,’ Mr. Symonds writes, “that acting reached a 
very high pitch of excellence in the days of Burbage and Alleyn, 
Summer and Tarlton. Shakspere could not have written for inferior 
players those parts which at the present time tax histrionic talent 
beyond its faculty. As the absence of theatrical machinery helped 
playwrights to be poets, so the capacity of actors stimulated literary 
genius to the creation of characters which the author knew before- 
hand would be finely and intelligently rendered.” 

But if the old stage had an advantage over the modern in 
one respect, and that the most important, it was at the same 
time crippled by a custom which, in the judgment of our age, 
must have greatly lessened its interest. Although Collins, by 
some strange fatuity, declares that Fletcher understood best 
the ‘female mind,” while “stronger Shakespedre felt for man 
alone,” and although Scott, by an equal lapse of critical 
judgment, makes a similar remark in his Life of Dryden, 
every student of our great dramatist will acknowledge his 
consummate art in the delineation of woman. What a 
noble collection of portraits hangs in his spacious gallery! 
Where out of his plays will you find so many women 
that are “pure womanly ”’—alike in their virtues and their 
faults? These characters, even when slightly drawn, are never 
abstractions. Almost we can hear them breathe and see 
them walk. Rosalind, Juliet, Portia, Isabel, Imogen, Miranda, 
Viola, and Perdita are more to us than acquaintances,—we seem 
to know them as friends. And Shakespeare has also drawn 
women of another order—like Cleopatra, Cressida, Mrs. Quickly, 
Lady Macbeth, with the same master-hand, with the same 
subtle knowledge of the human heart. The more we think 
of his art in this direction, the more wonderful does it appear ! 
If the dramatist could rely upon securing actors capable of 
representing Hamlet, Richard IIT., Falstaff, Iago, and Macbeth, 
for the representation of his women he had to trust to boys, who. 
in most cases must have been obviously unable to enter into the 
parts they played. What youth could understand, even 
faintly, the divine purity and light-heartedness of Perdita, the 
mirth, not unmixed with seriousness, of Beatrice, the filial 
devotion of Cordelia, the passionate love of Juliet. Too often 
what should have been pathetic must have become ludicrous ;: 
what ought to have excited admiration must have failed to 
touch the audience. “How could Shakspere,” asks Mr. 
Symonds, “have committed Desdemona to a boy? How had 
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Fletcher the heart to shadow forth those half-tones and those 
evanescent hues in his Aspasia P” How indeed? We can but 
wonder at the good fortune which, under circumstances so 
adverse, gave us such a lovely series of fair women. 

Is Mr. Symonds right in saying that the Elizabethan drama 
grew up beneath the patronage of the whole nation? It was, 
indeed, encouraged by the Court, but the writer admits that the 
opposition to it was powerful. If the whole nation patronised 
the theatre, how did it come to pass that the companies were 
forced to act in suburbs, that strolling players were liable to 
arrest as rogues, and that, to quote the writer’s own words, “a 
permanent and persistent dishonour attached to the stage?” 
And he answers our question on another page, where we read: 
‘In the history of literature the Elizabethan drama is indeed 
a paradox and problem. Nothing so great and noble has 
emerged elsewhere from such dishonour.” 

A highly interesting chapter is devoted to the Masque, which 
by the aid of Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones, attained its perfection 
in the reign of James I. It was a splendid and expensive 
amusement; and, as we read of the large sums spent on the labours 
of the architect and scene-painter in these aristocratic entertain- 
ments, we are led to wonder why scenery was so disregarded by the 
promoters of the legitimate drama. Elizabeth loved magnifi- 
cence, especially when she had not to pay for it, and she 
warmly patronised the stage; yet, as already noticed, plays 
were put upon the boards in the simplest and rudest fashion. 
The Masque, on the contrary, although it owed much to Ben 
Jonson, Chapman, Daniel, and other poets, owed still more to 
its external splendour. ‘‘ Money was not spared by the Royal 
Family or by the courtiers on these ceremonial occasions. At 
Christmas and Shrovetide it was customary for the King and 
Queen each of them to presenta Masque. The Inns of Conrt 
vied in prodigality with the Crown when circumstances prompted 
them to a magnificent display.” And, in illustration of this 
prodigality, we read that on one occasion the Inns expended 
£20,000 on asingle performance. Jonson’s exquisite lyric genius 
admirably fitted him for his post as a writer of Masques. In 
this art he was unrivalled in his life-time,—or would have been 
had not Milton’s Comus been presented at Ludlow Castle in 
1634. Mr. Symonds observes that Jonson did not live to 
welcome it; but it is not impossible that he may have read the 
piece in manuscript or have heard a report of its successful 
representation, for Ben Jonson did not die until 1637,—the year, 
by the way, in which Comus appeared in print. 

Of Nash and Peele, of Lodge and Lyly, Mr. Symonds writes 
with discrimination, and with a largeness of knowledge which 
students of the period will appreciate. In the chapter upon 
Lyly he observes,—‘“ The popularity of Greene’s novels and 
Sidney’s Arcadia is not less inexplicable to a modern reader 
than the fascination exercised by Huphues,” and he accounts 
for it by the absolute dearth of books fit for ladies’ reading, and 
by Lyly’s defects of style :— 

“The success of this book,’’ he writes, “ was sudden and astound- 

ing. Two editions of the first part were exhausted in 1579, a third 
in 1580, a fourth in 1581. Between that date and 1636 it was nine 
times reprinted. The second part enjoyed a similar run of luck. 
How greedily its pages were devoured is proved by the extreme 
rarity of the earliest editions.” 
There was an originality in Lyly both as a writer of prose and 
of Court plays. It is evident that he influenced his contem- 
poraries, and the charm which he exercised was strongly felt by 
Shakespeare. But Shakespeare owed more to Marlowe than to 
any writer; and it is fitting that Mr. Symonds should close the 
volume with a criticism of this great dramatist, whose achieve- 
ments are Titanic. The more we read of Marlowe, the more are 
we astonished at the splendour and, in a sense, at the maturity 
of his genius. ‘The sweetness and variety of his versification in 
‘“‘ Hero and Leander,” the tragic but singular power displayed in 
his dramas, his mastery over the blank verse which he may be 
said to have created, and the fact that his art exercised a pro- 
found influence over Shakespeare,—all contribute to make the 
name of Marlowe conspicuous. If he wrote much that is in the 
highest degree bombastic and extravagant, it is well to remember 
that he was but feeling his way and walking doubtfully in a 
path hitherto untrodden, when, at the age of twenty-nine, he 
was killed in a tavern brawl. What Mr. Symonds has to say 
upon this point is well worthy of quotation :— 

“When we remember that Marlowe, born in the same year as 
Shakspere, died at the early age of twenty-nine, while Shakspere’s 
genius was still, so far as the public was concerned, almost a 
potentiality ; when we reflect upon the life which Marlowe had to 
lead among companions of debauch in London, and further estimate 
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the degradation of the art he raised so high, we are forced to place 
him among the most original creative poets of the world. Hisactual 
achievement may be judged imperfect, unequal, immature, and 
limited. Yet nothing lower than the highest rank can be claimed 
for one who did so much in a space of time so short, and under con- 
ditions so unfavourable. What Shakspere would have been without 
Marlowe, how his far more puissant hand and wonder-working brain 
would have mouided English drama without Marlowe, cannot even 
be surmised. What alone is obvious to every student is that Shaks- 
pere deigned from the first to tread in Marlowe’s footsteps.’’ 


We had marked many other subjects fitted to allure the critic 
and the reader. Our space, however, is exhausted, and it must 
suffice to recommend this able volume to the attention of the 
public. 





A MUSICAL LIFE* 

Tue only fault we have to find with this volume is that 
its title is not sufficiently suggestive of its true scope. The 
actual details of the musical life of the writer—the well-known 
author of Music and Morals—constitute a comparatively small 
part of his work, which consists chiefly of two distinct elements, 
—a philosophical and a historical. The rationale of music, its 
function in developing the emotional life of man,.in affording 
him a medium for the expression of his loftiest and subtlest 
emotional ideas, in giving him power over others, the place of 
music in the generale conomy of art, its moral import and pur- 
pose, the analysis of its mode of operation in the human soul, 
—these and other kindred subjects, closely allied for the most 
part with the theme of the work already alluded to, Music 
and Morals, are treated of in the philosophical section; and 
the historical consists of biographical details of the lives 
of some of our greatest composers, told in the vividest 
and brightest way, and lighted up by the evident en- 
thusiasm of the narrator. Many of these anecdotes derive 
additional interest from our receiving them at first-hand, 
for Mr. Haweis’s wide acquaintance with the musical world 
brought him in contact with such lights of our age as Wagner, 
Liszt, and Richter. And others, which do not come to us as his 
own reminiscences—for example, his delightful sketch of the 
eccentric violinist Paganini—have been carefully selected from 
authentic sources, and put together with so skilful a hand as to 
form a very complete and lifelike picture of the subjects whom 
Mr. Haweis attempts to portray. 

Mr. Haweis’s thoughts upon the whole rationale of music 
appeal to us as so entirely true, and are so clearly the result of a 
lifelong devotion not merely to the art itself, but to the analysis 
of the true meaning and purpose of music, regarded as a factor 
in human education and human life, that those who have not 
lived in a musical atmosphere so long or so exclusively, must 
necessarily feel in the position of students rather than critics, 
so far as his general teaching goes. Our best plan will be, we 
think, to extract some of the thoughts which impressed us 
most in our reading, and to present them to our readers in the 
author’s own words. 

Mr. Haweis gets, we think, very near the very root of his 
subject, when he explains that music is, of all the arts, that 
which most directly expresses and appeals to emotion. Sculp- 
ture and painting are expressions of something considerably 
wider than mere emotion, and they arouse emotion rather from 
their resemblance to figures and scenes in human history, than by 
their own immediate operation. ‘This is, at all events, true as 
regards the deeper emotions. The pathos of a picture is due 
not so much to its perfection as art, as to the pathos of its 
subject,—that is to say, of the phase of human life it repre- 
sents. Music, on the contrary, expresses and arouses the 
deepest, subtlest, and most carefully-ordered and graduated 
emotions, quite without the assistance of any intervening 
picture, and without reference to distinct events in human 
life, by its own immediate agency. It plays on the feelings 
of a sensitive listener, striking which note it will, piano or forte 
as it chooses, just as a skilful pianist plays on his instrument. 
And in doing this it gives us no precisely new knowledge or ex- 
perience, but we find our own emotions expressed for us by its 
means. It reveals to us capabilities of feeling which were already 
within us. We are inclined to compare its effect in this respect to 
that of the Sermon on the Mount, or of others of our Lord’s 
discourses, which are felt by the listener to be the verbal expres- 
sion of his own anima naturaliter Christiana. Their thrilling 
effect depends greatly upon this very fact,—that they do not 
come upon the soul as new doctrine, but as true doctrine,—that 





* My Musical Life. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. London: W. H. Allen 
and Co, 1884. 
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is to say, as the most perfect and sublime expression of moral 
principles which we had already known in our heart of hearts 
to be true, but had never explicitly formulated. Let us hear 
Mr. Haweis on the application of this parallel to music :— 


‘‘ Expression is the imperative mood of our nature; without it we 
wither and pine; with it we grow, we develop, we soar. Man is 
essentially a dramatic animal; he is ever seeking to make known 
what is in him; he aspires to the true possession of himself. Life 
becomes more rich when it passes into word and action. Every 
moment, in proportion as we are truly alive, we are longing to 
manifest ourselves as we can. We are not satisfied till someone else 
enjoys what we enjoy, knows what we know, feels what we feel ; 
and the great burden-lifters of humanity are those who have told us 
the things we knew already, but which we could not express for our- 
selves. These are the ‘souls that have made our souls wiser.’ These 
are the prophets, and the poets, and the artists,—dear, kindred, 
world-embracing spirits that give humanity back to itself, and make 
it doubly worth having by bestowing upon it those memorable and 
entrancing gifts of expression that ‘on the stretched forefinger of 
Time sparkle for ever.’ ” 


We wish that we had space to enlarge upon Mr. Haweis’s 
excellent remarks as to the province of music in regulating and 
disciplining the emotions. The essential difference, he explains 
in one place, between a sonata of Beethoven’s and the false 
form and style of the modern Italian music, consists in the fact 
that the former develops the emotional faculties in a healthy 
and natural way, and not by a forced, hothouse growth :— 


‘‘ Listening to a symphony or sonata of Beethoven’s is not a joke ; 

it is a study, an emotional training. You sit down and listen atten- 
tively, and the master leads you through various moods; he elates 
you and depresses you; your feeling waxes and wanes with various 
intensities, not spasmodically, but by coherent sequences. You are 
put through a whole system of feeling, not of your own choosing ; 
you are not allowed to choose, you are to control yourself here, and 
expand there; and at last, after due exercise, you are landed on 
the composer’s own platform, disciplined, refreshed, and elevated. 
Although urged here and there, the light rein has been upon you, and 
the master drives you much in the same way that a skilled charioteer 
drives a spirited steed. This is the process of all really great music, 
and the reason why the Italian, as a school—and, indeed, all bad 
music, Italian or otherwise—is injurious, is because it deals unfairly 
or untruly with your emotions. It does not give you a balanced, 
rational, or healthful sequence of feeling. It is like......a 
melodrama such as the Bells, which, without any reflection on Mr. 
Irving’s fine acting, we may, however, call a very good melodrama, 
but of a very bad art sort. It is unlike a play of Shakespeare’s. If 
he has horrors to bring before you, he prepares you for them; you 
are not trifled with and exhausted, your emotions are not whipped 
and spurred until they almost cease to respond. All bad art trifles 
with, exhausts, and enervates you; and music most of all, because it 
deals at first-hand with the emotions.” 
We have never seen this indisputable truth better or more 
forcibly stated; but we should do justice neither to Mr. Haweis’s 
view nor to the facts of the case, if we did not quote in addition 
his testimony to the real merits of Italian music, despite its 
false form, and his statement—the statement of one well quali- 
fied from his personal knowledge to speak--as to the very real 
appreciation of its merits which Richter and Wagner had :— 

“Yet we must not deny the splendid melodic, and even harmonic, 
qualities that are to be found in the essentially false form and spirit 
of the Italian opera. It has been too much the fashion of the English 
Wagnerites to decry Italian music ; but the German Wagnerite is more 
liberal and catholic in his appreciation, while Wagner himself was 
the most liberal and truly catholic musician of them all. He could 
appreciate every kind of music, and so can those who interpret his 
best. I remember, when I was at Nuremburg, falling in with Richter, 
then conductor of the Bayreuth Festival. We were seated in the 
parlour of a little, old-fashioned German inn, discussing the various 
schools of music, when I happened to allude to a famous quartet in 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, and to Bellini’s Norma, whereupon Richter, the 
great Wagner disciple—Richter, the conductor of the Bayreuth 
Festival, the incarnation of the music of the future—sprang up, avd 
lifting high his glass, in honour of the great Italian, exclaimed, ‘ Ach! 
der Bellini ist ein ganz colossaler Kerl.’ ” 

We are glad to be able to quote such authorities, and to 
draw attention to this fresh instance of the large-mindedness 
of true greatness. It has ever seemed to us intolerable that 
men of such genius as Rossini, Verdi, Bellini, and Donizetti 
should by the disciples of the severer school be contemptuously 
set aside as writers of “trash.” That their aim and their form 
were not the greatest, most will be willing to allow. But they 
were men of genius, and of original genius; and as an exhibi- 
tion of musical inspiration, we should class Rossini’s Barbiere 
far higher than the most carefully elaborated imitation of 
Wagner which so accomplished a musician as Mr. Villiers 
Stanford could write; just as we should consider Mr. Terry a 
greater actor than Mr. John Ryder. The one has, in each case, 
genius, though of a lighter sort; the other, all that can be 
learnt in a higher department, but without that magic touch 
which originality alone can give. And it is curious to note that 





whilst Wagner and Richter could enjoy and appreciate Bellini, 
it was reserved for a man who, with all his talent, is generally 
admitted to have lacked that one gift—spontaneity of inspira- 
tion—to nickname him “ the little skrimp.” We speak of the 
French composer Berlioz. 

We should, perhaps, in conclusion, add two words of criticism, 
one in praise and one in blame. The fault in the style of the 
book—there is, therefore, one fault besides its title—is a certain 
fitfulness of writing, a habit of abrupt transition from one thing 
to another, which seems to proceed from an intellectual defect 
for which the author’s own phrase, “ incoherence of thought,” is 
a good but a too severe name. Still, this defect is perhaps 
almost inseparable from the highest musical intuition, which 
seems to see truths so immediately as to render it difficult to 
dwell for any length of time on the transition from insight to logi- 
cal expression,—which last is, of course, the only means whereby 
the seer’s perceptions are revealed to other minds. Our second 
remark is that the writer has a considerable gift of humour, 
which much enlivens his pages, and is of the most spontaneous 
and unforced quality. ‘In 1861,” he writes, “the Parisians 
showed their taste and chic by whistling Tannhiiuser off the 
stage.” This is a paragraph to itself, being neither preceded 
nor followed by any comment, and seems to us a delightful bit 
ofirony. Let us quote, in conclusion, the author’s account of 
his visit to the grave of the great Wagner :— 

‘*T follow a stream of people on foot, as they move down the left- 
hand avenue in the garden of the Neue Schloss, which adjoins 
Wagner’s own grounds. Some are going, some are coming. Pre- 
sently I see an opening in the bushes on my left; the path leads me 
to a clump of evergreens. I follow it, and come suddenly on the 
great composer’s grave. Ail about the green square mound the trees 
are thick,—laurel, fir, and yew. The shade falls funereally across the 
immense grey granite slab; but over the dark foliage the sky is 
bright blue, and straight in front of me, above the low bushes, I can 
see the bow-windows of the dead master’s study—where I spent with 
him one delightful evening in 1876. I can see, too, the jet of water 
that he loved, playing high above the hedge of evergreen. It lulls 
me with its sound. ‘ Vahnfried, vahnfried!’ it seems to murmur. It 
was the word written above the master’s house—the word he most 
loved—the word his tireless spirit most believed in. How shall I 
render it? ‘Dream.life, dream-life, earth’s illusion of joy!’ Great 
spirit ! thy dream-life here is past, and face to face with truth ‘rapt 
from the fickle and the frail;’ for thee the illusion is vanished ! 
Mayst thou also know the fulness of joy in the unbroken and serene 
activities of the eternal Reality !” 





A CASTLE IN SPAIN.* 

Tus book purports to be written by John de Mille. Whether 
the author means by assuming the name of De Mille to convey 
to his readers that he is one man in a thousand we do not know; 
but certainly his book is one book in a thousand. From his 
style and matter we should judge the writer to be an American, 
and, if not an Irish-American, at least an American who has 
lived amongst the Irish, or has imbibed a love for Irish modes 
of speech and life from Lever: If he is an Irish-American, we 
can only say that we are very grateful for the existence of this 
specimen of a race not in great favour at the present moment. 
This novel is as original as things American, in spite of the 
false platitudes about the deadening influence of democracy, so 
often are. 

Classifying novels as plays are classified, this book begins as 
a genteel comedy and ends as a broad farce. The plot of it is 
peculiar. There are three pairs of lovers, who are engaged to 
eaeh other before the story begins. When the story ends the 
same three pairs are distributed in loye and in marriage, but 
each pair is differently composed. A, who was engaged to X, is 
married to Y; B, who was engaged to Z, is married to X; and 
C, who was engaged to Y,is married to Z. The involutions 
and evolutions produced by such a plot may be easily imagined, 
especially when all three sets of lovers are brought together in 
the same castle in Spain, inhabited by a band of Carlist brigands» 
and full of secret passages. Of the heroines the first young 
lady to whom we are introduced is the most attractive, and of 
the heroes the last. The former is an English damsel, lively, 
fair-haired, and elegant, named Katie Westowson; and Ashley, 
her lover, manages to be in love witb her to the point of 
urging her.to run away with him from a dragon of a tailor 
guardian in the beginning of the first chapter, while by the 
end of it he is head-over-ears in love with heroine No. 2, a 
Spanish Creole of the name of Dolores, who has brown eyes and 
a pathetically low voice. In the second chapter, Ashley’s friend, 
Harvey, who is in despair at having failed to meet his betrothed, 


* A Castle in Spain, By James de Mille. London: Chatto and Windus, 1884, 
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named Sidney Talbot, who had come out from England to 
marry him, and is in hot pursuit-of her, falls in love with 
Katie. Meanwhile, without the knowledge of her lover, this 
same Sidney Talbot is in the same train with the whole party, 
who are journeying to Barcelona, when it is stopped by a 
party of Carlists, and all the English travellers are carried 
off to a wild castle in the mountains. Among the Spanish 
travellers who are allowed to go free, after being robbed of 
their money, is a Spanish priest, who turns out to be an 
American journalist in disguise, whose name is Brooke. He 
turns out to be hero No. 3, and takes up with poor Sidney 
Talbot wandering about alone. To avoid the dangers they fear 
from Carlists and Republicans, she takes on the dress of the 
Spanish priest, and he comes out as the pure-blooded American 
citizen. The necessary pathetic element in the book is supplied 
by their adventures together. The Republicans in pursuit 
of the Carlist brigands, headed. by the Captain, who is in 
love with Katie, catch pair No. 3, and want to shoot Brooke 
as a spy; for no better reason, apparently, than because he is an 
American and the Spaniards hate the Americans on account of 
Cuba. A great deal of pathetic “ pretty play ” goes on between 
Brooke and the young lady, who have agreed for safety’s sake 
to call each other by their surnames—an agreement which they 
carry out with somewhat wearisome iteration, and they alter- 
nately try to die for each other, but happily without success. 
The somewhat aimless tragedy of this part of the book is re- 
deemed by the humour of Brooke, who has a way of saying 
comic things and singing snatches of comic songs of an American 
strain of his own devising,—the most comic always being forth- 
coming at the most tragic moments. Thus, when they were 
ordered to descend from the tower in which they had taken 
refuge to go to probable death, this was the song he sang :— 
“Come on, you ’tarnal Mingo, 
I'll make you walk your chalks ; 
D’ye think I care, by Jingo, 
For all yer tomahawks ? 
I’m wore of salamander, 
And less of mortal man; 
You cannot shake my dander— 
J’m areal American !” 


A more complete specimen is :— 


“ John Bunyan was a tinker bold, 

His name we all delight in ; 

All day he tinkered pots and pans, 
All night he stuck to writing. 

In Bedford streets bold Johnny toiled 
An ordinary tinker ; ; 

In Bedford gaol bold Johnny wrote, 
Old England’s wisest thinker. 


> 


About the pilgrims Johnny wrote, 
Who made the emigration ; 
And the Pilgrim Fathers they became 
Of the glorious Yankee nation. 
Ad urbem ivit Doodlius cum 
Caballo et calone, 
Ornavit pluma pileum, 
Et dixit, Macaroni.” 
The same love for scraps of song is shown by the chief 
burlesque character of the book, the chief of the Carlists, 
who turns out to be an Irish adventurer. <A large part of 
the book is taken up with his pranks. He imposes him- 
self on the tailor’s wife as Don Carlos himself, convinces her 
that he has put her husband to death for treachery, makes love 
to Katie through the old lady, who takes it for herself, and is 
quite ready to marry hgr husband’s supposed murderer for 
reasons of state, and to wear the “ cr-rown” of Spain, as he 
calls it. His Iberian Majesty is wont to enforce his remarks 
with Hibernian illustrations of a poetic form. When Ashby 
and Harvey meet in one of the secret passages with which 
the Castle is riddled, Ashby abuses Harvey furiously for 
making love to Katie, though he has long transferred his 
own affections to Dolores. ‘They propose a duel, but have only 
one pistol between them, and have tossed up who is to have 
first shot at the other with it, when they are interrupted by his 
Majesty, who will not allow them to imperil his chances of 
making money out of their ransom, although— 
“ Meself does admire the best 
Av all that’s undher the sun, 
To stand facin’ the frind av me sow} 
Wid blunderbus, pistol, or gun ; 
The word av command it is given, 
The weapon we both of us raises, 
After which—sure the one laves for home, 
An’ off goes the other to blazes.” 








The Irishman, after having pronounced for the tailor’s wife, as 
he can’t get Katie, and declared that he’d be loike poor Tim 
in the song— 
“Oh, a widdy she lived in Limerick town, 
Not far from Shannon Water ; 
An’ Tim kept company wid her, 
A curtin’ of Biddy, her daughter. 
But Micky McGraw cnt in between, 
And run away wid Biddy ; 
‘ Begorra,’ says Tim, ‘the daughter’s gone, 
So, faix, I'll take the widdy.’ 
The widdy ! 
Not Biddy ! 
The fond and faithful widdy ” 
—is disappointed by the resurrection of the tailor, who had run 
away with a Spanish handmaiden with whom the Irishman 
has to content himself. 

The castle is taken and retaken by Carlists and Republicans, 
and after fearful tragedies, the lovers all come together, and 
feel very uncomfortable :— 

“For, Harvey saw Talbot, and felt sure she had come after him to 
demand a new explanation, and to reproach him for this new perfidy. 
She had suffered wrongs that were intolerable at his hands. He 
seemed to himself base beyond all expression, and no words could be 
formed with which he might excuse himself.—Brooke saw Dolores, 
and his only thought was that she had now come to overwhelm him 
with dishonour, and he felt that he must be dumb before her.—Ashby 
saw Katie, and thought she had surely come in pursuit of him—that 
she loved him, and had come to tear him from Dolores.—Talbot saw 
Harvey with guilty terror. She had fled from him. He had pursued ; 
he had come to claim her hand—her promised band.—Dolores saw 
Brooke with the same feelings. She had broken her word—she had 
fled. With what eyes would she look upon him ?—Katie’s face 
clouded over with fear and apprehension at the sight of Ashby. 
Conscience told her that she had treated Ashby badly, very badly, 
and that he had followed her to make her keep her plighted word. And 
so she only clung to Harvey more closely than ever.—And so, in fact, did 
the other couples. They all clung to one another more closely than ever. 
There was a moment of embarrassment, intense, awful, tremendous. 
But, to their great relief, they all alike made one discovery. It was 
this—each one saw that his or her oid love had become strangely 
indifferent.—Harvey saw that Talbot was clinging to that strange man 
whom he had never seen before, but who now, as he thought, seemed 
uncommonly sweet on her.—Brooke saw that Dolores was clinging 
for support to another strange man. She had evidently no thought 
for him.—Ashby saw at once that Katie thought of no one but Harvey. 
Talbot saw that Harvey was devoted to that lady whom he was so 
assiduously supporting and consoling.—Dolores, in her delight, saw 
that Brooke took no notice of herself, but devoted himself to the 
lady with him, and in such a formal manner that she understood it 
all without being told.— Katie also saw that Ashby had forgotten all 
about her, and thought of nothing but Dolores.—Each one felt equally 
guilty, yet equally glad.” 

In the nick of time the real Don Carlos turns up, and the 
lovers, having thus sorted themselves, are incontinently married 
off by him; and so ends this story, like the “Stranger” in 
Rejected Addresses :— 

‘‘ With their sentimentalibus, lachrymw roar’em, 
And pathos and bathos delightful to see, 
And chop and change ribs 4-la-mode Germanorum, 
And high-diddle, hey-diddle, pop, tweedle-dee.” 


CHRISTIANITY JUDGED BY ITS FRUITS.* 

Tuts book is what one- rarely meets with now,—a compressed 
book,—one that represents a vast deal more labour and study 
than the number of its pages represents. It isa perfect repository 
of evidence as to the moral condition of the pre-Christian 
world, and as to the change wrought by Christ’s influence in 
that world. We should like very much to see this book ex- 
panded into a much larger one, in which all the evidence 
merely referred to should be so drawn out as to exhibit at 
large what is here only shortly indicated. Dr. Croslegh might 
easily build on the ground-plan here laid down a picture of the 
heathen society as it was, and of the Christian society into 
which it was transformed, which would be one of the most valu- 
able records of the magnitude of the great spiritual revolution 
which Christianity effected to be found in any language. 

We believe that Dr. Croslegh might have made his impressive 
little work still more impressive if be had not rather arti- 
ficially divided his subject into which overlap 
each other, and could hardly help doing so. If, instead of 
separating “ Christianity in relation to morals” from “ Christ- 
ianity in relation to happiness,” and that, again, from “ Christ- 
ianity in relation to material prosperity,” and all these from the 
chapter on “What Christianity has done in the World” a 
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subject which has necessarily been discussed at length in the 
preceding sections, he had separated the manner in which 
Christianity dealt with distinct spheres of life,—had shown us, 
for instance, what it did to purify that which was impure; what 
it did to restrain revenge and cruelty, and to enforce the rights 
of the weak; what it did to encourage honesty, patience, self- 
sacrifice, and the many virtues on which mutual confidence, and 
the prosperity which comes of mutual confidence, depend ; and, 
finally, what it did to console grief, to implant hope, and 
to give nerve to moral courage,—we should have had all the 
same facts and evidence, with less overlapping and in more 
natural combination than they are at! present. ‘That, however, 
is only saying that in our opinion Dr. Croslegh might have 
arranged his materials somewhat more effectively. He could 
hardly by any means have compressed into a smaller space the 
materials he had to arrange. Dr. Croslegh gives us some of his 
most striking arrays of facts in the chapter on “ Christianity 
in relation to material prosperity,” in dealing with the exces- 
sive insecurity of life under heathenism. Take this, for 
instance :— 

“From infancy to old age, in the highest rank as in the lowest, 
what we understand by security of life was a thing unkrown. The 
crime of infanticide has been practised all the world over. In Europe, 
in Asia, in Africa, in America, in the Islands of the ocean, the new- 
born babe has been sacrificed either to want, or luxury, or pride, or 
superstition. At Rome it was no uncommon practice to make a 
pre-nuptial agreement that boys only should be reared. The orphan 
was not safe from the poison of the guardian to whom his property 
was entrusted. The husband poisoned his wife to enjoy her dowry, 
the wife her husband to marry another. Under Augustus, will-hunting 
was an act systematically practised, and the physician was the ready 
and skilful poisoner. Three thousand persons were put to death in 
part of one season for crimes of this kind. The purple itself failed 
to protect its wearer from violent death. Of the Emperors before 
‘Constantine, more than 80 per cent. were sacrificed either to war, 
conspiracy, or private hate. The hideous practice of human sacrifice 
also demanded its yearly tithe of victims. For it was not only wild 
and savage barbarians who offered their sons and their daughters to 
devils ; it was not only Druid priests and Aztec rulers who thus spilt 
human blood; the practice was common to Greece and Rome.” 


And Dr. Croslegh adds in a note :— 


“The Pelasgi devoted a tenth of their offspring, in order to eseape 
the ravages of famine. Aristomenes sacrificed 300 noble Spartans 
at the altar of Jupiter. And the Lacedzemonians offered up a like 
number of victims to Mars. Livy tells us that human sacrifice, 
though not originating with the Romans, was often practised by 
them under public authority. And even Augustus, in the second 
Triumvirate, offered 300 persons of rank to the Manes of Julius 
Coesar, on the Ides of March. Sueton., Oct.,c. xv; Dion Cassius, 
xlviii, 14.” 

That is very much to the purpose, no doubt, in proving the in- 
security of life; but would it not have been even more to the 
purpose in proving the reckless cruelty and insensibility to the 
higher affections from which Christianity delivered the ancient 
world? And is not the passage which corresponds to this, 
respecting the beneficent agency of Christianity, one which 
belongs even more to the chapter on the transformation effected 
by Christian morality, than to that on the transformation 
effected in the security of life and property >— 


“From the first, Christianity made men feel that we are all the 
children of a common Father, that we are bound to love and serve 
Him with all the heart and soul, and that we exemplify and prove 
our love by loving our brethren, His children. Thus, while changing 
men’s conception of the relation which they bore to each other, did 
it supply the highest motive for the discharge of the duties arising 
out of that relation. The Gospel placed moral obligation above posi- 
tive command, and changed the views, the temper, and the character 
of man. Henceforth the individual felt himself to be more than a 
subject of the government under which he lived. He belonged toa 
kingdom which taught him higher rights, nobler duties, truer liberty, 
—the right, amid the tumultuous strife of nations, in patience. to 
possess his soul, the duty to shun the evil and do the good, the 
liberty in all things to obey a Master whose service is perfect free- 
_ dom, and while on earth to breathe a life divine, and know himself 
a citizen of heaven. Thus endowed with a consciousness of his 
dignity, man began to exert an energy, and to apply a perseverance, 
which should enable him to live more worthily. He began by putting 
a higher estimate on human life. The Gospel proclamation that one 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice had been offered, once for all, for the 
sins of the whole world, put an end to the hideous practice of immo- 
lating human victims. Individual violence was lessened, exposed 
children were rescued, public tyranny was restrained, woman was 
elevated, labour was dignified, the slave was set free, gladiatorial 
combats ceased, the horrors of war were mitigated, peace was fos- 
tered, manners were softened, and noble sentiments, lofty aspirations, 
- generous enthusiasms, were awakened. es 


Add to this what Dr. Croslegh says as to the gladiatorial shows, 
and the triumph of the Christian world over them—he places 
it in a different chapter, but it seems to us to belong to 
the same context as that from which we have just quoted—and 











we shall see the dimensions of the change in something like 
their true proportions :— 


“ The ‘gladiatorial shows present us with another picture of in. 
humanity, on a scale that to us seems almost incredible. The scenes 
enacted in the arena had a horrible fascination even for those who 
were not naturally given to bloodshed. And these exhibitions had 
become so pre-eminently the favourite pastime of the people, that 
the statesman regarded them as necessary for the maintenance of 
social order. The shows were not confined to the capital, nor even 
to great occasions, nor to the public arena. They were introduced at 
private banquets, for the excitement and gratification of the guests, 
So popular was the sickening butchery, that we find the authorities 
repeatedly imposing limits upon the numbers of the combatants. In 
spite of these restrictions, however, it was no unusual thing to see two 
hundred pairs of gladiators engaged at a private entertainment; and we 
read of these games costing Europe 20,000 or 30,000 lives in one month. 
The figures are not so surprising when we remember that men 
glutted their eyes with regular battles, in which thousands were en- 
gaged, whose dead bodies were left in heaps upon the ground. As 
new countries were added to the growing Empire, men were dragged 
to Rome from greater distances. And we find in the arena, side by 
side with the Suevi and the Daci, tattooed savages from Britain, and 
fair Germans from the Rhine, butchering one another ‘to make a 
Roman holiday.’ To uproot an institution so firmly fixed in the 
passions of the populace, and, as a consequence, in the policy of the 
rulers, was hopeless; until the religion which first brought home to 
men’s hearts the full conviction of the immortality of the soul, and 
of the soul’s redemption by Jesus Christ, had taught truer views of 
humanity, and a juster estimate of human life, to the mind of the 
populace itself. Constantine made a law prohibiting these combats, 
but he had not power to enforce it; and it was reserved to a humble 
monk to effect, by his death, what the power of the purple could not 
accomplish. With the martyrdom of Telemachus i in A.D. 404, these 
bloody scenes came to an end.” 

Still more impressive is Dr. Croslegh’s picture of the condition 
in which Christianity found the relations of the sexes, and the 
transformation which it effected ; but there, undoubtedly, he is 
open to a retort with which he does not propose to deal. When 
in so many professedly Christian countries we find the old 
Roman practice of free divorce re-established, as it is now toa 
great extent in Germany, in many of the States of America, and 
in some of the cantons of Switzerland, and when we see how 
enormous are the consequent or closely allied evils which have 
grown up in all Christian lands, it is hardly possible to say that 
Christianity has coped with these evils successfully. That true 
Christians would cope with them in a very different fashion is, no 
doubt, perfectly true. But that is only saying that Christ has not 
effected the same absolute conquest over the impurity of man 
which he has more or less really effected over man’s ferocity. 
And, of course, it would be asserted by the sceptic, and asserted 
with some plausibility, that this is precisely becavse Christianity 
has succeeded much more completely in the region in which it 
has been seconded by the claims of the intellect, than it has in 
the region in which the moral spell of the Saviour is left to 
work alone. 

One of the most valuable parts of Dr. Croslegh’s little book 
is that in which he deals with the argument that what 
Christianity appears to have effected has really been due to 
the better stock of the races on which Christianity has taken 
the strongest hold. This he questions, and questions on strong 
grounds :— 

“ But the strongest proof of the inability of society to preserve, as 
it advances in civilisation, the vigour of morals that marked its ruder 
life, is furnished by the rise and fall of the nations of antiquity. 
Their prosperity invariably led to luxury ; luxury to corruption and 
decay, the pestilential influence of which survived the people whom 
they ruined. For in the history of the olden Empires we find the 
effete and demoralised nationality conquering its more robust con- 
querors, Persia demoralised Greece ; Greece corrupted Rome. With 
the fallen nation’s life, its corruption does not die. It passes over, 
and roots itself in the ascendaut people+to bear again in course of 
time the fatal fruit of ruin. With Christianity comes a change. 
The conquered is conquered still, but now no longer for the worse. 
Conquered Rome conquers in turn the victorious hordes of the North ; 
imparting to them, not the poison of corruption—a banefal principle 
of death—but the doctrines of Christ, which have proved a fruitful 
germ wherever they have been carried over the face of the globe. 
It is still objected, however, that notwithstanding the connection 
which we find actually to exist between the profession of the Christian 
faith and material progress, Christianity is nevertheless no more than 
an insignificant factor in the evolution of modern society. If reason 
and experience have not, apart from Christianity, produced results 
equal to those which they have produced in combination with it; if 
modern Europe enjoys a civilisation superior to that of ancient Greece 
and Rome, it is only because in modern times culture has been able 
to work upon the’better material of the Teutonic character. If the 
modern harvest is richer and better than the ancient, it is not because 
it is the growth of a new seed, but merely because the old seed hap- 
pens to have fallen on better ground. Without denying to the 
Northern races the possession of some nobler national characteristics, 
I cannot but think that it is fashionable greatly to exaggerate this 
natural superiority. Nothing is more common than to institute a 
comparison between the good qualities noticed by Tacitus as char- 
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acterising the early Germans, and the vicious excesses of his de- 

enerate fellow-countrymen in his own time. But such a comparison 
is idle for the purpose of our inquiry. It does not help us to form a 
right estimate of the yielding powers of two different fields, to 
compare the virgin vigour of the one with the effete languor of the 
other. And a just comparison of early Germany with early Greece 
or early Rome would tend, I think, largely to modify the popular 
conception of the superiority of the North. At all events, the recog- 
nition of the fact that many of the fine qualities wanting to the 
Greeks and Romans in the days of their highest culture had strongly 
marked the early days of their ruder life, would greatly diminish the 
force of the common argument from differences of race.” 

Of course, it is a question not yet decided whether the decay 
which came upon Rome may not come upon Christian States 
also. Nor, even if it does not, could we be certain that our 
exemption is due solely to our Christian culture. Since the 
number of savage peoples able to test the strength of civilisation 
has dwindled so rapidly, it is probable that civilisation is no longer 
exposed to such external shocks as that to which Rome was ex- 
posed at the hands of the Goths. On the other hand, it is per- 
fectly certain that civilisation is now exposed to much more 
dangerous assaults from within. The populations now crowded 
into comparatively small areas are such as the ancient world 
never dreamt of; and nothing seems to us more demonstrable 
than that the security against collapse is due much more to 
moral and spiritual causes, to the equity and charity which the 
different classes in our communities display, than to any other 
cause whatever. Whether other religions, besides Christianity, 
have not displayed in some cases a marvellous amount of that 
equity and charity, it would be difficult to decide. But after all, 
Christiat ity need not be jealous of the Christian spirit, even 
though it be found without the nominal authority of Christ. 
So much the more, as we should hold, is it clear that Christianity 
has other conquests ready to its hand which it has not yet 
effected. 

We heartily thank Dr. Croslegh for this most valuable and 
highly concentrated piece of work, and hope that he may care- 
fully consider the suggestion that he should expand it into a 
full description of the great transformation of which he has here 
given us only an outline map. 


GENERAL GORDON AS A DIVINE#* 

In one respect the publication of this book is opportune, for it 
throws much light on the character of its author, who fills at 
this moment more of the public mind of England than any man 
living. The world knows General Gordon as a soldier of genius, 
endowed with an extraordinary gift of personal influence, 
especially over uncivilised and semi-civilised men. He is also 
known as a man of heroic unselfishness and deep piety. This 
book reveals him as a religious mystic in addition. The bent of 
his mind, aided by the circumstances of his life, has made him 
audaciously self-confident in public affairs; and this self-con- 
fidence he carries unabated into the discussion of the most 
abstruse problems of theology. The doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the creation, constitution, and destiny of man and 
his relation to God, are questions which present no serious 
difficulty to his mind. He lays down the law upon them with 
the same dogmatic assurance with which he offers to “smash up 
the Mahdi,” with the help of 3,000 Turks and £300,000 from 
“the millionaires of America and England.” ‘ And it is a 
curious fact that his independent and profoundly devout study 
of the Bible has landed him, apparently without his knowing 
it, in a confused acceptance of Catholic theology on the subject 
of the Sacraments. 

General Gordon spent the whole of last year in Palestine, for 
the purpose, as we infer, of receiving inspiration from that 
hallowed scene for the right understanding of the Bible. The 
result is before us in these condensed “ Reflections,” which “ are 
given to the world,” as we are assured in the preface, “ not only 
with the sanction of General Gordon, but by his express wish 
and injunction.” In the midst of his arduous responsibilities 
in Khartoum he gives instructions about the publication of this 
little volume. In a letter dated March 3rd, 1884, he says :— 
“T am very interested in the book, for it may tend to show 
forth God’s dealing in us. This is the great secret (Psalm xxv.)” 

The book opens with a really interesting discussion of the 
topography of Jerusalem and the site and furniture of the 
ancient Temple. In the “ Brazen Sea, or laver,” General Gordon 
finds a prototype of the Christian font, and in the Jewish altar 
of sacrifice a figure of “the altar-table of the Lord.” But; 


* Reflections in Palestine, 1883. By Charles George Gordon. Lonton: 
Macmillan and Co. 1884, 








not satisfied with this, he traces the sacramental system back to 
the very dawn of creation. Originally the earth was dead—a 
mere mass of chaotic matter submerged in water. Over this 
chaos the spirit of God moved; “the earth was called out of 
the waters ” and endowed with life. So that there was a bap- 
tismal regeneration even of dead matter by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the element of water. “As the earth was once 
covered with water, and dead, so baptism covers man figura- 
tively with water to denote his death—to state publicly that he 
acknowledges death as his due. And as the earth emerges in 
its new creation, so man comes forth from baptism a new crea- 
ture, and he can then feed on the tree of life in the Holy 
Communion.” Without knowing it, he holds, with St. Augus- 
tine and the ancient Fathers, that “the trees” of the Garden 
of Eden “ were sacramental trees [the italics are his], endued for a 
time with mystic properties.” By eating of the forbidden tree our 
first parents severed their connection with God and came under 
the dominion of Satan, “and acquired his attributes of evil.” 
And as Adam and Eve fell before they had any children, it 
follows that the nature which they transmitted to their de- 
scendants was not the sinless nature which they received from 
the Creator, but the poisoned nature which was the result of 
their disobedience. And as “in nature, if a poison is taken 
into the body, in which it spreads its virus, to neutralise it an 
antidote must be taken into the same body, in which it must 
spread its healing effects,” so it is in the moral recovery of man. 
“ Analogous to the words ‘Thou shalt not eat’—the words God 
spake to man at the first—are almost the last words of Christ 
to his disciples, and through them to the world,—' Take, eat, 
this is My body.’” So, again, “in nature man does not trouble 
himself, if poisoned, as to how and in what way the antidote 
will work......It is enough for him that he suffers, 
and wishes his cure. He takes the antidote in trust.” In like 
manner, the sinner who feels his malady, and desires a cure, 
ought not to trouble himself about the modus operandi of the 
Sacramental remedy. There is really a striking rebuke of clergy 
who, instead of administering the Holy Communion in faith, 
seek to pry into its mystery, and deny the fact of a Real 
Presence because they cannot understand the mode. Quoting 
from Ezekiel the words, “ Ye are my watchman; if thou dost 
not give thy flock warning, and they die in their sin, their blood 
will I require at thy hand,” he proceeds :— 

‘These words to our first parents—‘ You had the full warning of 
the effects of disobeying My command, not to eat, continually during 
your life before you’—should be changed for us into this saying of 
the Lord :—I said to you, in words solemn enough to call your atten- 
tion, ‘ Verily, verily, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His blood ;’ that I would raise him up who ate My flesh and 
blood at the last day; that I would dwell in him and he in Me; and 
I showed you how to eat My body and to drink My blood...... 
I gave you the charge of My mysteries ; I appointed you as overseers 
of My flock; I honoured you to administer these mysteries to that 
flock. My words were clear as to what was to be done; equally clear 
was what I said would result from obeying My commands, and what 
would result from disobeying them. Your parents had My words, 
‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.’ Were not these 
words true? Did I explain how eating would bring death? Have I 
ordered you to explain how My words, to ‘ take, eat,’ will enable Me 
to live in a man and he in Me. I told you that if you ate in the beginning 
you would die. Did Inot speak truth? And now that I tell you that 
whoever eateth My body and drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me, do T 
speak a thing not to be credited, and require you to qualify My 
words with your explanations? My words to your father Adam 
were clear and distinct. ‘In the day thou eatest thou shalt die.’ My 
words to My flock through you, My shepherds, are, ‘ Take, eat ; this 
is My body ; do this in remembrance of Me.’ You say you fear that 
evil will come to your flock unless you explain. You hereby imply 
that I have given a command which needs your explanation to render 
obedience to it beneficial; that, unless you explain, My command 
may, by being obeyed, be an evil thing. I have anticipated this view 
by My words, that those who disobey My command have no life. Do 
you reason that they who obey My command will be worse for doing 
so ?”? 

‘“There is also,” Gordon maintains, “a close connection be- 
tween the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and the resurrection of 
the body.” In proof of this, he quotes St. John vi., 54, and argues 
that “if we actually participate worthily in His Sacrament, 
we do, by spiritually eating that bread and drinking that wine, 
receive His body into our bodies and His blood into our blood, 
cleansing us wholly. And is it possible to think that these 


bodies can ever perish, after such an intimate union with the 
Godhead as the eating and drinking of His body and blood 
implies?” Most of the coldness and barrenness of Christian 
life he attributes to neglect of the Holy Communion. “I think 
all the troubles of the Church have come from the callous way 
in which we treat the Communion. 


No one can doubt but that 
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its constant celebration and faithful reception must tend towards 
unity.” So far Gordon writes as if he were a fervid Catholic. 
But mixed up with his Catholic theology are many strange, 
crude, and Manichaean fancies. For instance :— 

“God framed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life,—two processes. He took dust of the 
earth—the devil’s dust (for the devil said it was his; he is the prince 
of it)—and breathed his own substance into it. Consequently, man 
is made up of a divine essence of God and a body of Satan’s earth. 
Hence it is that the combat of this life between the soul and Satan is 
for the body. Satan disputed for the body of Moses; it was his, for 
it was made of his earth.” 

And the following :— 

“T believe that the Divine breathing into Adam (which breathing 
made him differ from all animals) jwas the breathing into him 
of certain existences of God’s nature ; that those existences, or souls, 
were of God, as existing and derived from Him, and consequently 
God’s; that in time each of these souls are incarnated in bodies, 
but that through the Fall these bodies with which they were clothed 
were sinful and had carnal desires; that the only difference between 
Christ and man is that, in the case of Christ, He was the fulness of 
the Godhead in a sinless body, and that man is of God (equally though 
inferiorly a son), in sinful flesh or body ; that the Fall caused the death 
or dormant state to fall on all those souls, in which state they would 
have remained unless Christ offered His body as a substitute for their 
transgressions.” 

He is an admirer of the Athanasian Creed, and finds in the doc- 
trine of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son a type 
and confirmation of his favourite Sacramental belief. As the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, so “from 
Christ’s side proceeded forth blood and water, the Sacraments 
of His Church.” One of the most striking things in 
the book is the author’s perfect self-confidence. It never 
seems to occur to him that any of his views may be erroneous. 
There is a certain tone of dogmatic infallibility and proud 
humility all through the book. This feature, no doubt, 
constitutes a large part of that magic influence which Gordon 
has exercised over his subordinates; but it is plain that it in- 
capacitates him utterly from acting loyally towards superiors. 
Not that he means to be disloyal: when he takes an independent 
line of his own, it is because he believes himself acting under 
the inspiration of a higher Power. “God made us,” he writes 
from Khartoum on March 3rd, “in order to have a house— 
naos—to live in. Without us He is houseless; He needs us, 
and how much do we need Him!” This is a monstrous doctrine, 
and may very easily pass into criminal presumption. Do 
we not behold some of its fruits in parts of Gordon’s 
recent conduct? He will not, after all, trust God to order 
matters aright in the Soudan. He has more confidence 
in the millionaires of England and America, and in the 
muscles and weapons of Turkish soldiers. Nor is this the only 


. inconsistency between his doctrines and his acts. “Iam com- 


forted here,” he says, in the letter from Khartoum already 
quoted, “in my weakness by the reflection that our Lord rules 
all things; and it is dire rebellion to dislike or murmur against 
His rule.” Yet the murmurs of Gordon’s recent telegrams are 
tolerably loud. He ends his letter with the words, “ May I be 
deeply humbled, and thus have a greater sense of his indwelling 
Spirit! This is my earnest prayer.’ When, however, he 
foresees that his prayer may possibly be answered, he protests 
that “he does not see the fun” of it,—indeed, very few 
of us do,—and declares his intention to court death rather 
than suffer humiliation. General Gordon, in fact, is one 
of those men of erratic and heroic mould who are easily 
elated and easily depressed ; while his firm conviction that he is 
a necessary instrument in the hands of God, that God “ needs” 
him, disqualifies him for carrying out any mission but his own. 
He has made up his mind that the Mahdi must be ‘“ smashed 
up,” and he considers himself “ abandoned” because troops are 
not placed at his disposal for that purpose. It was evidently a 
great mistake to send him into the Soudan at all. His 
experienced companion, Colonel Stewart, would have ‘done much 
better. 








THE MILLIONAIRE.* 
Tuis is a clever, audacious, and sometimes vulgar novel, written by 
a man who is thoroughly familiar with some phases of social life, 
both in Englandand America. The plot is somewhat stagey and 
conventional; but the characters, though for the most part slight 
and undeveloped, are drawn with care. Some of them do not 
contribute to the progress of the story, and are trotted out like 
horses to show their paces; some are caricatures of leading 





* The Millionaire, By Louis J. Jennings. 3 vols, London: Wm. Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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Liberal politicians, and as caricatures are sufficiently amusing, 
There is Mr. Chirp, who “understands the new-fangled elec. 
tioneering machinery, and can work the Press ”—arts which, ac. 
cording to Mr. Spinner, the Prime Minister, “require a very 
peculiar order of intellect, and of moral principles, to master 
them;” there is Sir Reginald Tresham, an Under-Secretary 
who, on returning from the United States, had criticised the’ 
House of Lords, and “had expressed opinions which seemed to 

indicate a lack of reverence for some of the most ancient and 

respected of English institutions;” there is Sir Harmoniug 

Strut, who puts his personal prejudices into his pockets, talks 

of life-long convictions and his delicate conscience, and assumeg 

the imposing demeanour “ which is usually accepted by the 

multitude as a sure sign of intellectual superiority;” and 

finally, there is the great Mr. Spinner himself, who is a/ 
child of the people, and studies every wish and thought of 
the public. The public, he informs Sir Reginald, does not like 
simplicity ; and a statesman, therefore, should take care that 

his words mean as little as possible. ‘“ Observe,” he says, “ to 
what a great destiny I have been brought; and yet I never 
gave a direct answer to a question in my life.” Political 

caricatures, when they have just enough verisimilitude to make 
them recognised, are sure to catch the eye or ear of the ground- 

lings, and form a ready way in a novel of adding to the reader’s 
amusement. In J'he Millionaire the plot of the tale would be 
unaffected if such allusions had been omitted, but the author, it 
is evident, trusts for much of the success he may obtain to the 
smartness of hig sayings ;—some of these, by the way, belong to 
the other side of the Atlantic, and are racy of the soil. 

Mr. Dexter File, if not the richest man in New York, is more 
wealthy, according to his own confession, than any American 
ought to be. He can buy up railways, and a message from 
his private telegraph wire would shake the markets in London 
and Paris. ‘“ Most men, even of large ideas, are content to deal 
with thousands, or with tens of thousands; Dexter File’s 
dealings were frequently with millions.” Such a deus ew 
machind is as useful to a novelist as the good genius in a fairy- 
tale; and File’s boundless wealth, combined with his honest 
heart and loyal sense of justice, sweep away obstructions from 
the path of the novelist in the most delightful way imaginable, 
Difficulties of birth and poverty are but trifling impediments to 
the course of true love when such a magician holds up his golden 
wand. How Mr. Margrave and his one lovely daughter Kate are 
dispossessed of an ancestral English home, and are driven to 
make a livelihood by hard work in London; how Kate on this 
change of circumstances deems it her duty to renounce her 
lover, Sir Reginald; how and why the news of this descent 
from wealth to poverty calls Dexter File to England,—will be 
discovered by the readers of the tale. Our purpose is not to 
spoil their pleasure, but to show, as well as we can with- 
out doing so, the art of the writer. And to carry out this 
purpose let us pay a visit to Mr. File, who lives in Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and whose name is better known on every 
Exchange in Europe than that of the Emperor of Russia or the 
master of the Turkish legions. Two gentlemen are seated in 
File’s back room, where, by the help of the telegraph, he carries 
on his business with the world. One of them is his trusted 
friend, Mr. Mink; the other is the King of the Lobby, known in 
Washington as Don Pedro, “ the most good-natured man alive,” 
and the most successful in driving conviction home to the minds 
of wavering Congressmen. Let us listen to their conversation. 
Don Pedro is the first to speak :— 

“We shall have some trouble over that Bill which our friend 
wants,’ said he to Mink—for File was writing, or pretended to be. 
‘There is a good deal of opposition to it.’—‘ From what quarter ? 
asked File, looking up.—‘ Well, the fact is, that our best speaker, 
Blower, has gone back on us. It will be hard to do without him. Do 
you still attach much importance to getting this Bill passed ?—‘I 
have not changed my mind about it in any way,’ said File. ‘What 
is the matter with Blower ?}—‘ He has changed his mind; that’s all 
I can get out of him.’—‘ Then let him change it back again. It will 
be his wisest plan.’ File thought of certain notes which contained a 
record of a conversation that had taken place between Blower and 
himself in that very room. It might be necessary to let the Con- 
gressmau know of the existence of these notes. But that wasa 
measure which he was very reluctant to adopt.—‘ I cannot make him 
out,’ continued Don Pedro, taking a cigar out of his waistcoat-pocket 
and putting it in his mouth withont lighting it. ‘He says he has 
conscientious scruples.’—‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said File, with 
much gravity ; ‘ they are generally rather expensive things to me. How 
long has he had them ?’—‘ A week or two. He thonght the Bill un- 
objectionable at first ; now he says he has taken a different view of his 
duty.’—‘ Is that so ? How much did you offer him ??—‘ Five thousand 
dollars.’—‘ Doubleit ; see what effect that will have upon his conscience. 
We must have this affair arranged, and Blower is necessary. Five 
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thousand was no price at all to offer him. You are so fond of your 
money, Don Pedro, that you hate to part with it.’—‘ Well, I can but 
try him again,’ said the King of the Lobby, rubbing his black, 
stubbly hair very hard, still sucking at his cigar.—‘ Do; use your 
best arguments,’ continued Dexter File, with a hard sort of smile. 
‘Qonvince his judgment. That is what they call it, isn’t it, Mink ?’— 
‘I guess that’s the talk,’ observed Mink, briefly. ‘Judgment is 
rather up in the market just now.’—‘It generally is when I happen 
to want it. But what about your other men, Don Pedro? Are they 
getting uneasy in their consciences, too ?’—‘ Not very bad; I reckon 
they can be fixed. At any rate, I can count on enough to put this 
Bill through any day you like. Tucker of Okolono will vote for it: 
Tucker is a cheap man, and never suspects anything wrong. A cock- 
tail and a hundred-dollar bill will do his business at any time. Flap, 
of Illinois, we shall want—I think he would bea most useful man.’— 
¢ Ask him to dinner,’ said Mink, who hated formal dinners almost as 
much as Dexter File himself; ‘if he survives it, you can do what 
you like with him; if he doesn’t, you can do without him.’—‘i have 
asked him for to-morrow night. With canvas-backs and unlimited 
champagne, much may be done with an Illinois Congressman. Then 
we shall begin operations next week, Mr. File ?)—‘ On Tuesday. You 
will hear from me that morning.’ He nodded to the great lobbyist, 
and Don Pedro, who had by this time chewed up nearly half his 
cigar, passed out.” 

File has a burden on his conscience which forces him to go 
to England. It was a difficult enterprise, one of the chief 
obstacles being that he had too much money; for a million- 
aire is never his own master. He had in the first in- 
stance sent his friend Hosea Mink thither, with certain 
private instructions, and also with power to buy up a rail- 
way that paid no dividend. Mr. Bounce was the chairman 
of this unfortunate line—a smart man, who “ slings about long 
words like a Fourth-of-July orator, and mixes them up with a 
lot about honour, principle, and patriotism.” Mink is intro- 
duced to Bounce, and is asked to address a meeting of the share- 
holders ; but “ chin-music” is not in his line, and he prefers 
listening to the oratory of the chairman. “It was a splendid 


affair. The shareholders had received no dividend for years, 


but when one or two of their number asked questions on the 
subject they were hocted down by the others, and Mr. Bounce 
assumed a lofty air of injured innocence...... At the end 
of the chairman’s speech the audience looked, and perhaps felt, 
as if they already had their dividends in their pockets.” Mink 
did the best he could for his friend in England, but his enterprise 
was fruitless, and File resolves to try if he can succeed better. 
And he does succeed to his heart’s content, and makes the 
heroine of the tale as happy as her most ardent admirers could 
wish. Katie’s character is pleasantly sketched, and, being a 
heroine, she is is as good as she is beautiful; but on the whole 
we prefer her American friend, the pretty widow, Sally Peters, 
who takes as deep an interest in Kate Margrave’s love affair as 
if it were her own. When in England, File, whose limitless 
pocket allows him to do what he pleases, buys the beautiful country 
house which Margrave and his daughter Kate had been com- 
pelled to give up. He asks Mrs. Peters to help him in the choice of 
furniture. Sally pretends to fear her character will be com- 
promised by such an expedition. 


“Come along,’ said File, enjoying the idea, ‘One American can go 
anywhere; I suppose two can do the same. We havn’t got to please 
anybody but ourselves.’ Sally shook her head, and then she dis- 
appeared from the room, and returned in a few moments as radiant 
as the first beams of the sun in June. She tucked her little hand 
under the millionaire’s arm and led him off down Bond Street, and 
declined to let him calla cab. He was proud to be seen with one of 
the most beautiful women in London, and for the next two hours not 
a single thought in reference to stocks, bonds, or the money market 
crossed his mind.” 


They sit down to rest while making their purchases, and the 
following conversation ensues :— 


“Were you ever married, Mr. File?’ asked Sally, after a brief 
pause.—‘I was. But I may plead in extenuation that it was a long 
time ago.’—‘ Before I knew you first ?’—‘Long enough: if I had 
known any one like you, I should not have got married as I did. It 
did not turn out very well with me. I was poor then; perhaps that 
made a difference.—‘ You think it is money that decides it,—that 
dreadful money! It is that which has parted Kate Margrave and her 
lover. You heard of that ?—‘I have heard something about it. Is 
this Reginald Tresham a fortune-hunter ?—‘Oh no—do not think 
that ; you would be doing him a great injustice. It is Kate’s pride 
that keeps them apart. He has been very faithful to her, and I am 
convinced she loves him. Is it not a pity to see two lives sacrificed 
like this ?,—‘ They would not be sacrificed: people get over these 
things much sooner than you suppose. I am real sorry for Margrave, 
now, because loss of fortune is a serious calamity—a sorrow that will 
be fresh every day.’—‘And love is not like that,’ said Sally, with incom- 
parable archness.—‘ It all depends,’ replied the millionaire, ‘I have 
had so little experience in such affairs. Tell me something about it.’ 
—‘I will not, for you are laughing at me. I believe now that what 
they say of you is true,—your heart is in your money-bags. Are you 
not ashamed of yourself ?’—‘I am very much ashamed of myself; 
but what can I do? If my heart were not in my money-bags, as you 





say it is, I don’t know what I should do with it. It must be some- 
where. Can you suggest anything ?’—‘I might, perhaps,’ replied 
Sally, with a very gentle voice, ‘if I knew all the circumstances. I 
think perhaps you shonld get married again.’—What! to some one 
of my own age? Thank you, I prefer the money-bags.’—‘ How tire- 
some you are! Of course I mean to some one whom you wonld like, 
and who would like you. Some young person, of course.’—‘ Thank 
you, that would be better. Bnt who would have a grizzled old cam- 
paigner such as I ?’—‘Qld! There you are again, harping upon your 
age. Such stuff it is! Some men are never old, and some are never 
young. Iam sure you are kindhearted, in spite of what I said just 
now. And as for women taking you,’ added Sally, shyly, ‘you need 
not give yourself much trouble about that. If you lived in England 
you might marry what a very eminent man has called a “ dazzling 
duchess.” ’"—‘ What on earth should I do with a dazzling duchess ?’— 
‘I have just told you—marry her.’ ” 

The Millionaire is a novel with sufficient liveliness throughout 
to sustain the reader’s attention. The author’s strength is to 
be seen in the half- humorous, half-satirical, delineation of 
character. The love-scenes, on the contrary, although pretty 
enough, verge upon commonplace,—we seem to have read them 
previously in twenty novels; and when the author attempts 
poetical sentiment, and writes about the moon and stars, he 
gushes like a girl fresh from school. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
SUE “oneal 

Westminster School, Past and Present. By Frederic H. Forshall. 
(Wyman and Sons.)—An account of Westminster School is 
naturally written in the first instance for Old Westminsters. These 
will look for an account of the Di minorum gentium, as well as of the 
Di majorum. Hence we find, in the list of worthies many obscure 
names, interesting of course to the clans which frequent Westminster, 
but of not much account in the eyes of the outside world. We have no 
reason, however, to complain of this. It is quite right in the com. 
piler of such a work as this to include as much information as he can 
in it, and to postpone literary form to this important consideration. 
And, indeed, the worthies properly so called are amazingly numerous, 
Of late years the school has not done so much in the way of distinc- 
tion; but in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it had a 
succession of great alumni who rose to high place in Church 
and State. But there are other interesting matters in the book 
besides the roll of scholars. There is a minute and naturally interest- 
ing account of the studies of the school as they were conducted in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards under the Stuarts. Then 
we have the time-table for 1845, and that, again, for last year. A 
chapter is given to ‘‘ Prologues and Epilogues ;” some of the latter 
have been among the best specimens of modern Latin versification of 
the humorous kind. We should like to have seen two or three of the 
best of these given at full length, and some of the somewhat tedious 
lists of names displaced, if need be, to make room for them. We 
remember one in particular, in which the Bloomer costume, then a 
prominent topic, was ridiculed, Thais, dressed ¢ la Bloomer, invited 
the hero to emigrate with her. He answers :— 

**Ah! me mare terret 
Ipsaque tu terres, horrida imago maris.” 
Mr. Forshall gives a number of Latin inscriptions and memorial 
verses, appending translations of his own—which, we feel bound to 
say, are somewhat wanting in point and not always very exact. The 
very pretty lines we- give might well have been more forcibly 
rendered :— 
Tu nostr2e memor usque scholae, dum vita manebat ; 


Musa nec immemores nos sinit esse tui. 
Ipse loci Genius te mocret amicus amicum, 
Et luctu pietas nos propriore ferit. 


Nobiscum assueras docto puerascere lusu, 
Fudit et ingenitos cruda senecta sales. 

Chare Senex! Puer hoc te saltem carmine donat; 
Ingratum pueri nec tibi munus erit.”" 


** To thee, our school’s fond friend while life was thine, 
Our grateful Muse owes some memorial line ; 
If e’en these cloisters mourn thy footsteps gone, 
What deeper grief should our affection own! 
’T was thine to gild our sports—a boy-like sage— 
With jocund sallies of thy green old age : 
Thou dear old man! slight record this of love ! 
Yet from a boy ’twill not unwelcome prove.” 


As the compiler has given-us a copy of his own iambics which seems 
to have no connection with Westminster, we may be permitted td 
remark that it is not usual to construct é& with the subjunctive. 

Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. Compiled from his Journals 
and Writings, by his Sister, Mrs. E. H. Percival. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Sir David Wedderburn was an accomplished man, 
of much general culture. A very great part of his life was spent in 
travel. Each continent was visited; some countries several times. 
Sonth America seems to have been the only one of the large divisions 
of the world on which he never set foot. His travels were not mere aim- 
less wanderings, undertaken for distraction or pleasure. He wasan acute 
and painstaking observer, and recorded his impressions and experiences 
in aclearand lively way. The result is a very readable book, consisting 
largely, indeed, of journals of travel, but never wearying. Sir David 
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Wedderburn was a Liberal in politics, and sat for several years in 
Parliament,—for South Ayrshire from 1868 to 1873 (when he declined 
to face a contest which seemed hopeless, and was evidently right, as 
even in 1880 the division returned a Conservative), and again for 
the Haddington Burghs, in 1879. This seat he retained till shortly 
before his death, when failing health compelled him to resign. He 
noticed, we find him saying, a great change in the House during his 
six years of absence (1873-1879), and the change induced him to 
believe that he should serve his country by steady voting more than 
by speaking. Later on, there are some instructive remarks upon the 
-leadership of Mr. Gladstone, in an unfinished article—the last thing 
that he wrote—which was found among his papers:—“‘ At the present 
moment, the ruling political sentiment in society is a bitter personal 
hatred of Mr. Gladstone. The masses hear their chosen leader 
denounced in malignant language by members of the privileged 
classes, and they naturally thivk: ‘These men denounce Gladstone 
because he is on our sides because his sympathies are with the people, 
and against privilege.’ The result is that the Prime Minister can 
now do no wrong in the eyes of the multitude, and that the conduct 
of his enemies has made him dictator. ... . . It is possible, however: 
for a great man to have many attached personal friends, and to be 
the idol of the multitude, and yet to fail in securing anything like 
personal devotion among his immediate subordinates and supporters. 
To be in continual proximity to the chief without receiving the 
faintest indication that one is known to him by name, or even by 
sight, must chill the ardour even of the most zealous follower...... 
There is a mortification for the follower in the discovery that he has 
no personal identity in the memory of his great leader, a memory 
which is almost preternatural in its retentiveness and grasp.” The 
italics are ours. 

Where Shall I Educate My Son? By Charles Eyre Pascoe. 
(Houlston and Sons.)-—Mr. Pascoe describes his book as a manual for 
parents of moderate means. He deals, it will be seen, mainly with 
the financial aspect of the question. He begins with the ‘ Greater 
Public Schools.” He supposes a boy to obtain a scholarship at one of 
these—for to go without a scholarship is, of course, out of the question 
for the son of a parent of moderate means, unless he be an only child, 
or otherwise exceptionally favoured. Some of the figures are, 
perhaps, questionable. We may doubt whether a boy on the founda. 
tion at Eton need cost his parent £60 per annum; and generally when 
Mr. Pascoe says that a boy cannot be maintained at an English 
public school of the first rank for less than from £45 to £60 a year, 
we must remember to deduct what the boy would cost in clothing, 
&c., in any case, even if he were at home. It is hardly correct to 
say that the “‘foundations”’ of Eton and Harrow belong to the aris- 
tocracy. We should say that the middle-class has at least a very 
large share in them. We then hear about Middle-class Schools. 
Perhaps, as this term has a particular reference to such schools as 
Albert College, Framlingham, and the like, some other name would 
have been preferable. Here Mr. Pascoe’s figures seem trustworthy, 
and we transfer them to our columns :— 


Gity of London School. ....5:02500000s0ses0000 £29 0 0 
MAOKCOBOG AAPAGED vissesssscnscssensecescoseseunnees 32 15 0 
ROL MINOR pas seuas seseshcsnaecaesnssaneuxe coniosebaawes 40 0 0 
RIMIVDIGIEY ACOUCRO 65005. scscesscensanas sessesese 45 4 0 
AMM MOGUORE oisosccsanscsessscesssaievesubasstec 4611 6 


These figures suppose that the parent lives in the suburbs, and that 
his son must travel by rail and dine at the school. For boarding- 
schools the figures are :— 


Bedford County School ..........cscsssseseeeceees £40 0 0 
Bedford Modern School......... Sskiswiesseenwe iene? OO 0: 30 
Bedford Grammar School...............seeeeeeee 78 15 0O 
King’s School, Canterbury ............c.e.ceeee 75 0 0 
NEN MRR SONI) 55.055 cis ceencucpianbeadosteabneenecns . 8 1 0 


“Free Education’? and “Special Aid” are then dealt with; and 
finally there is a list of Endowed, Grammar, County, and Proprietary 
Schools (in which we could point out some mistakes and omissions), 
with the tuition fees. Certainly this is a book which parents may 
consult with advantage, though they will, of course, check the in- 
formation given. 


The House of White Shadows. By B. L. Farjeon. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—A more dismal story than this it would not be easy to 
imagine. The ‘“ house ’’ which is the scene of the story belongs to 
a family in which domestic unbappiness is, as it were, an hereditary 
curse. The father has married a woman whose heart is given else- 
where, and who is tricked into accepting him by the familiar devices 
of intercepting letters, &c. The old lover appears, a deadly quarrel 
ensues between husband and wife, and the lover is murdered. The 
one child of this unhappy marriage is unhappy in his turn. The 
woman whom he loves marries a prosperous advocate, and then deli- 
berately tempts the man whom she has deserted. Mr. Farjeon must 
be congratulated, if congratulations are appropriate, on describing in 
the advocate’s wife a thoroughly bad woman. The only thing at all 
out of keeping is, we should say, her recklessness. But the advocate 








has a dreadful secret of his own. He defends, partly out of a desire 
that right should be done, and partly out of an ambitiong 
desire for reputation, a criminal whom the’ public voice de. 
clares—and, as it turns out, rightly declares—to be guilty of 
murder. His masterly pleading procures an acquittal. Then the 
man confesses his guilt to his preserver, whom, by the way, he hag 
attempted to rob. The advocate doubts whether he should not 
deliver him up to justice,—a proceeding which our law, at least, doeg 
not demand; which would, indeed, have been useless, as the man 
could have pleaded acquittal. (What it is in Genevan law we do not 
know.) But the advocate thinks that he has neglected a duty, and 
the punishment which he is called on to endure is the discovery 
that the girl whom the ruffian had murdered is his own illegitimate 
daughter. We wonder whether all this horrible plot is of Mr. Farjeon’s 
contriving. If it is, he has certainly contrived to give it a very 
foreign style, as, for instance, when he says of an old man that “his 
body was like a bent bow, stretched for the flight of the arrow, hig 
soul.” The tragedy is slightly relieved by a comic element in “ Fritz 
the Fool ;” but Fritz is scarcely amusing. Altogether, the reader’s 
pain will not be recompensed by an adequate amount of pleasure, 


We have received from Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. Mr. H, 
Witcomb’s edition, in two volumes, of Dr. Spiers’s French-English 
Dictionary. This is the twenty-ninth edition, and is entirely remodelled, 
revised, and largely increased by its editor, Mr. Witcomb. As the 
original work was authorised by the Council of Public Instruction on 
September 7th, 1849, and as every subsequent edition has, we presume, 
corrected deficiencies in the original dictionary, we need hardly add 
that this is a most valuable book of its kind. 


De Rebus Africanis: the Claims of Portugal to the Congo. By the 
Earl of Mayo. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—“ I trust,” says Lord Mayo 
in his preface, “that I explain exactly what the Portuguese want, and 
what the English Government have done and ought to do in the 
question.” And he then goes on to say that the book is written from 
“personal observation and information obtained on the spot.” The 
results are adverse to the Portuguese claims. The Customs duties, 
strongly differentiated in favour of Portuguese shipping, seem 
alone to be conclusive against the policy of making over to this most 
retrogade of Powers the Lower Congo. 


Types from Spanish Story. By James Mar. With Thirty-six 
Proof Etchings by N. de los Rios. (Nimmo and Bain.)—The letter- 
press of this book consists of a number of brief extracts from various 
works belonging to the golden age of Spanish literature, the most 
famous among them being “Don Quixote,” ‘Gil Blas,” and ‘The 
Bachelor of Salamanca.’ “ Extracts,” we say, but the passages are 
really epitomes of various episodes and scenes, to which Mr. Mar has 
added comments and moralisings of his own. The illustrations are 
good works of the miniature type, and are successfully suited to 
their subjects. 

We have received :—A third edition of The Student's Guide to the 
Bar, by W. W. R. Ball (Macmillan), giving a useful account of the 
preliminaries necessary to a “call,” scholarships and prizes, course 
of study, books, &c. The Shareholder’s Legal Guide, by Alfred 
Emden (W. Clowes and Sons).——Burma, by the Author of “Our 
Burmese Wars and Relations with Burmah” (W. H. Allen and Co.), 
which points out the importance of this country with especial relation 
to recent proceedings of France in the East.——Wiesen, by A. F. 
Tucker Wise (Bailliére, Tindal, and Co.)—Wiesen is about eleven 
miles from Davos Platz, and is little more than three hundred feet 
lower. It is slightly warmer and has less wind, being very come 
pletely shut-in with mountain ranges. For the present, at all events, 
it has the advantage of being less frequented. Hence Dr. Wise re- 
commends it “as a health resort in early phthisis,’ adding general 
“ directions for clothing, diet, and exercise in the Swiss Alps during 
winter.” The ‘ Pandora’s’ Log ; or, Our Ulster Campaign, by Vivian 
Grey (Remington), a somewhat smart skit on Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
Ulster campaign. Kohat, Kuram, and Khost, by Richard Gillham- 
Thomsett (Remington), recording the experiences of an army surgeon 
during the last Afghan war.—-South Africa : a Sketch-Book of Men, 
Manners, and Facts, by James Stanley Little. Vol. I. (W. Swan, 
Sonnenschein, and Co.) Psalms and Hymns for the Church, by 
William J. Irons, D.D. (J. T. Hayes.) The Raven, by Edgar Allan 
Poe; with illustrations by W. L. Taylor (Griffith and Farran.)—— 
Evening, by the Rev. John Keble; illustrated (Griffith and Farran.) 
In the Pond and on the Hill, translated from the Norwegian of 
Bishop Borgen Nive, by Miss Jessie Young (Suttaby.) Life of 
St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, by Targot, Bishop of St. Andrews ; 
translated from the Latin by William Forbes-Leith, 8.J. (W. Pater- 
son, Edinburgh).—— Where did Life Begin? by G. Hatton Scribner 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.)——The Colony of British 
Honduras, by D. Morris, M.A. (Stanford).—The account of a visit 
paid by the author, who is “Director of Public Parks and Gardens 
in Jamaica,” by invitation of the Government. Early Experiences 
of Life in South Australia, by John Wrathall Bull (R. 8. Wigg 
and Son, Adelaide, South Australia ; Sampson Low and Co., London.) 
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— Over the Holy Land, by the Rev. J. A. Wylie (Nisbet.)—— 
Ridgway’s Parliamentary Manual, 1884 (Ridgway.) 

Macazines AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for May :—No. 2 (Vol. IV.) of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, the text and Plates (Macmillan and Co.)—Part 2 of 
Artists at Home, the subjects treated being J. E. Millais, R.A.; 
§. Cousins, R.A.; G. A. Lawson; and M. Stone, A.R.A.— Magazine 
of Art, the opening illustrated article in which is devoted to Fontaine- 
bleau.—L’ Art.—English Illustrated Magazine.—Part 19 of Greater 
London.—Part 1 of Popular Gardening, edited by D. T. Fish (Cassell 
and Co.)—Part 4 of Heath’s Fern Portfolio.—Parts 2 and 3 of the 
Dictionary of Gardening (L. A. Gill).—Scottish Church Review.— 
Journal of Education.—Antiquarian Magazine.—Folk-Lore Journal. 
—Science Monthly, which gives particulars of the curious circum- 
stance of a hen laying “an egg within an egg.”—Science Gossip.— 
Zoopholist.— Magazine of Music.—A rmy and Navy Magazine.— Nauticai 
Magazine, which again opens with an article in support of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bill—Merry England, to which Cardinal Manning 
contributes a paper on “Honour.’”’— Mayfair.— The Theatre.— 


Time.—The Month, which contains an article on “The Religious. 


Opinions of General Gordon.”—Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia, 
containing the first chapters of a new story by Julian Hawthorne.— 
Trish Monthly.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine.—The Theatre.— 
Andover (U.S.) Review.—Tinsley’s Magazine—The Asclepiad.— 
London Society.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal.—All the 
Year Round, and its extra spring number.—Good Words.—Leisure 
Hour.—Sunday at Home.—Sunday Magazine.—Girl’s Own Paper.— 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Altlanti¢ Monthly, which contains a timely 
article on “The Silver Danger.”—China Review.—Ladies’ Gazette of 
Fashion.—La Saison.—Ladies’ Treasury. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_g———— 


Adams (H.), Strains in Iron Work, cr 8V0..............:ceeceeeeeececeteseeeeeeees (Spon) 5/0 
Blackburn (C. F.), Hints on Catalogue URIOG GUO: orcecncsseccvces Low & Co.) 140 
Brackenbury (C.), Frederick the Great, er 8v0 .... fren & Hali) 40 
Bruce (J. M.), Materia Medica, 12m0 ............cceccseeeeeeseneee cheese (Cassell & Co.) 76 
Burgess (F. R.), Sporting Fire-arms, cr 8yo ... . H. Allen & Co.) 50 
Calcott (M. E. R.), age 4 Triumphs, MU IE ods ixcd sdiivnaccdavacmaceipucl (Partridge) 36 
Serer ORG PN SRG oin oi. asic cnccsevnoseesssqcosesentis*cisetincecensnastsareues (Spon) 12/6 
Cross (J. A.), Notes on ie Psalms, 12mo............ ..(Longman) 2/0 
Dalgleish (W. K.), The Latin Handbook, Me ORs ca iecccacdsscceversases (Longman) 3/0 
Day (E. P.), Day’s Collacon, imp 8V0 .............c0cceceeseeeeeaeeeeees (S. Low & Co.) 35/0 
Dodd (J.), History Of Canon: LAW. OF SVG .....cccccccsescsscsvesecneses (Parker & Co.) 7/6 
Eyton (R. M.), A Laodicean, Cr 8V0........6...-cscceceeseeeeeseeees (Griffith & Farran) 3/0 
French (R. V.), Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England, cr 8vo (Longman) 106 
Gordon (A. J.), Two-fold Life, Cr 8V0 .......cccccseeeeeee snes (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Gordon (E. H.), Electric Lighting, 8V0 .............cccceseesseeeeccenee . Low & Co.) 18,0 
Grant (J.), Master of Aberfeldie, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Graves (A.), Dictionary of Artists, roy 8vo ......... (Bell & Sons) 31/6 





















Haynes (J. F.), Lectures on Bankruptcy, cr 8v0..............605. (Stevens & Sons) 5/0 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Offsprings of i in Solitude, cr 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 6/0 
Hughes (T.), Gone to Texas, 120 .........ccccceceeceee cesses sesenmeeeetees (Macmillan) 4/6 
Hunt (H. 8. B.), Glories of the Man of Sorrows, cr 8vo ......... (Cassell & Co.) 26 
In Memoriam ; Sermons, &c., on the late Duke of Albany, cr 8vo...(Hamilton) 3/6 
Kettle (R. M.), On Leethay’s BN iis asireinninsnicenanapdeninapasonpsonns (Weir) 50 
Marshall (E.), Mrs. Willoughby’s Octave, Cr 8VO  ........c..c.cceeeseeceeeee (Seeley) 5/0 
Moody (D. L.), Prevailirg Prayer, cr 8v0...........0.. .(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Newton (W. W.), Priest and Man, cr 8yo... ‘(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Nugent (G.), Rueing of Gudrun, 16M0  ........ cece cceceeceeceeeeseeeceenenees (Bogue) 5/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Widow’s Son, 3 a er8vo . ..(Macmillan) 31/6 
Pennell (H. C.), From Grave to Gay, REIL ac, wsartabanbcetesameieneaniicaed (Longman) 60 
Prentiss (Mrs.), How Sorrow was Theneed into Sympathy, 12mo...(Hodder) 26 


| ea (J. W.), Mystery of the Universe, 8vo.............+. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 14/0 

Rice (N.), Indian Game, roy 8vo ..(W. H. Allen & Co.) 21/0 
Robinson (H. P.), Picture-Making, cr 8v0 ..........csceecceceeeeeees (Piper & Carter) 2/6 
Simpson - P.), For Ever and Never, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 


=~ 
= 











Smith (C.), Solid Geometry, Cr 8VO .......cc.ccseecceseeceesceseesseeeseceees (Macmillan) 9/6 
Story (W. W.), He and She, 12m0.........c66......s008e -((W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Trobridge (G.), Principles of Perspective, roy I cst ckcecssxaiors (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 


Younghusband (F.), The Trojan War, 12mo (Longman) 2/0 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


..£10 10 0} Narrow Column 0 
: 5 0} Half-Column ..... 0 
12 6 | Quarter-Column 6 





017 
8ix lines peg under, 5s, and 9d pd line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


IFE THROUGH the LOTOS. By R. Juttan Harris. 
**Full of Eastern glow and mystery...... Descriptions very striking...... 
Wealth of imagery...... Neatly constructed story...... Fine verbal melody.” —Liver- 
pool Mercury. ‘ Some sonorous and stately lines......Evidences of great cleverness 
or downright genius.”—Bookseller, ‘* Remarkable power of expression, and great 
skill in versification.’’—Pembrokeshire Herald. ‘‘ Copious flow of well-drilled 

words and new ideas.”’— Warrington Guardian. 

London: James CornisH and Sons, 297 High Holborn. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
Over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women snd chibiven. (3) By day and night schools’for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, givin¥ each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

| gone ng for oe peat ve work, or for hoy ogy oom Mission in particular, 

adly received and ac knowledg: Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Vard. Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi) ; 3; or by Rev. W. 
Cc. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 

















“ ” 
LIBERTY" “05: aniguering ogmes ax 
ART 


ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN _ LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBEETY" COLOURS. 
FABRICS. xasteen anp evrorgan DEsIans, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
New Parrerns Post FRer. 
JAPANESE = |7°* ™%g,vuzss, axp sonra, 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R | Artistic and Inexpensive. ' 
PAPERS. 











om House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH é& FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 





ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





“A vaJuable and refreshing drink, and a capital 
blood and nerve restorer.” 
April 21st, 1884. H, A. Attaurt, M.R.C.P. 


ZOEDONE. 


GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRICE. 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES. 





Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 


| 
THROAT ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 


| symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 


with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
IRRITATION | the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
AND COUGH. 


confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
| boxes, 73d; and tins, 1s 14d, labelled ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 


| and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London.” 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Lls. 
Of all Chemists. So_.e Consianres— 
Priovex Court, Lomparp Sr., Lonpon. 


TONGA 


FOR 
NEURALGIA. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 





The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 

A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





EAL and SON.—BEDSTEADS. 
H™ 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
900 Designs and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 





and SON. —BEDDING. 





and SON.—BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday 





Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom ... = cae Mee. 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .... 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... =o 


110 
112 














mornings at Mr. K. To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
Half- Quarterly. OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANOR 
yearly. SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY 1st. Value from 70 
oer 014 3......0 7 2 | Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. Limit of age, Juniors, 144; Seniors 15} 
ines one res 16}. oo Dong \ baggy ge at en or Rossall, as preferred, in 
aaa DB ewan assics or Mathematics.—. to Reverend the HEAD MAST 
it 016 3.....0 8 2 | School, Fleetwood. “ mB, ‘Rosnl 











NTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION LIBRARY. 

Reference Library and Reading Room. Authors, 
Pabliskers, and others are invited to send Copies of 
Works on tke following Subjects: — H.alth, Food, 
Dress, Dwelling House, Ambulince, School, Work- 
shop, and Education. 

The Works received will be Classified and Cata- 
logued, and made available for use in the Library and 
Reading Room by the public visiting the Exhibition. 
A Catalogue will be published. All parcels should be 
forwarded cirriage paid, to the LIBRARIAN, Royal 
Albert Hall, 8.W. 





UNDAY SOCIETY. — NINTH 
PUBLIC ANNUAL MEETING of SUP. 
PORTERS, SATURDAY, May 17th, PRINCE'S 


HALL, Piccadilly. The Durxe of WESTMINSTER, 
K.G., will take the Chair at 4 0’clock, and deliver his 
Presidential Address. Speakers :—Earl of Dunraven ; 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. ; Geo. Howard, M.P.:; Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, I.R.S.; W. E. H. Lecky, LL.D; 
Mayor of Middlesborough ; Geo, Millbank (Chairman 
Workmen’s Sunday Association); Rev. W. Rogers, 
M.A.; F. L. Mocatta. Admission Free, without 
tickets; Reserved seat tickets for Subscribers.— 
MARK H. JUDGE, Hon. Sec, 8 Park Pla:e Villas, 
W. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
j in WATER-COLOURS. 

The ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. Illvstrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIP?P, Secretary. 


OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, now 
open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s; Illus- 
trated Catalogue, Is; Season Tickets, 5s. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRUY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBI.- 
TION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN, Admission ls. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 

Foreign Languiges—Rev. C. F. Miller, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmunda’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

E. P. Guest, B.A., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Kev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H, M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Music Master—Percy Godfrey. 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s . ollege, Cambridge. 

H. Clough, C.M. (Junior School). 

The objects aimed at in this Schoal are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-loing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind as good a3 
possible. v4 

The School is beantifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It has an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and cricket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen‘er’s workshop, 1 swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitories, and a set 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsurpassed, 

The modern side is fully organised, and special 
arrangements are made for teaching a limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the 
Universities. 

Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas. 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


LUNDELL’S 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 
FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fees 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £609 a 

ear. 

. Recent Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Ciassi Tripos, &c., 1883, 
Second Wrangler-hip, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 
&c., 1882. ahoctl 

HERBORNE SCHOOL— 

SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on July 22nd. For -further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 














SCHOOL, 
Founded 1604. 


A ani MODERN 














| galas AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Batburst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION hegins TUESDAY, May 20th. 


TUTORSHIP ABROAD 
DESIRED by a GRADUATE of Cambridge 
and London. Four yearsa Teacher.— A.,”’ King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
MAY, 1884. 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £30 to £15 a year, together with FOUR 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS (giving immediate 
admission), will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candi- 
dates not yet Members of the School; the rest are 
open to Members of the School, and others without 
distinction. Two will be offered for proficiency in 
Mathematics. Age of Candidates from 11 to 16.— 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
SELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 


TEUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. Head Master, Rev. F. 
ARMITAGE, Ist.Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 
Language Master at Clifton College. Second Master, 
R. ALLPRESS, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
agsisted by seven resident French and German masters. 
Boys prepared for Sandhurst and Woolwich, for 
Public Schools and Universities, or for commercial 
life. Large football and cricket ground attached to 
School-house. Fives courts. English diet. German 
spoken. References to the Dean of Westminster, 
President of Trinity College, Oxford, or to 
parents of boys inthe School. Junior School for boys 
under 10. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
Election, third Tnesdvy in May.—Apply to 














£20. 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for Board and 
Instructiov, between the ages of Six and Thirteen 
years, The. TERM BEGAN on THURS DAY, 
May Ist. Prospectuses on application. Refer- 
ences kindly permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R S§., 
LL.D., &c., 4 Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, 
London; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F R.S., University of 
London, Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, London, S.E ;and others. 


URTHER PROOF (this week) that 
for asthma, consumption, brouchitis, coughs, 
colds, throat affections, rheumatism, &c., no 
Medicine equals Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. From W. Austin and Sons, Nechells 
House, Nechells, Birmingham. “The wonderful 
results of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers we can bear 
testimony to; we have customers who come regularly 
for them, and say they could on no account be 
without them.” They instantly relieve—rapidly 
cure—and taste pleasantly. Sold at ls 1jd and 2s 9d 
per box, by all Druggists. 











| ices” HOSPITAL, 41 Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





This Hospital is established for the Medical Treat. 
ment of Italians and Italian-speaking people, irre. 
spective of their religious or political opinions, who 
~ be suffering from sickness or bodily infirmity, 

or all persons, without any distinction of nations 
ality or language, suffering from sickness or ill-health, 

Provision is also made for the Surgical and Medical 
Relief of Italians and others not being inmates of the 
Hospital. 

The Committee appeal for funds in aid of the 
Institution, both to Italians and the generous beneyoe 
lent public. 

Donations and annual subscriptions will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by the HONORARY 
SECRETARY, at the above address; also by the 
Union Bank of London, Holborn Circus Branch, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR of LATIN. 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR of LATIN. 
The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, 
together with two-thirds of the fees of Students, the 
total stipend being guarantved not to fall short of 
£400 per annum. The Professor will be required to 
commence his duties at the beginning of October next, 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be forwarded to 

the REGISTRAR, on or before May 17th. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR of HISTORY. 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR of HIS- 
TORY. The Stipend of tho Professor will be £375 
per annum, together with two-thirds of the fees of 
Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not to 
fall short of £400 per annum. ‘The Professor will be 
required to commence h’s daties at the beginning of 
October next.—Applications, with testimonials, to 
be forwarded to the REGISTRAR, on or before 
May 17th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE~— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Four 
of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20th. For 
Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 
particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The SCHOOL RE-OPENED on 
THURSDAY, May lst. Fees from 13 to 5 Guineas 
a Term. Kindergarten Classes for young Children, 
Boarding House at Hampstead, in connection with 
the School.—For prospectus and further particulars, 
apply at 80 Gower Street, W.C. 
SUPERIOR SWISS 
GOVERNESS (diplémeé), of great experience, 
desires Re-engagement. English, French, German, 
good music, drawing; long reference, liberal salary. 
—Address, ‘‘ M. L.,” care of MAY’S, 159 Piccadilly. 


ee RRESPONDENCE LESSONS in 

Latin, Mathematics, and English Language, by 
Miss E. M. RUST. First Class, London Matriculations. 
Terms moderate.—6 Bloomsbury Square. 


CARBOROUGH.—A Married 

Graduate in Orders, of 20 years’ experience in 
Public Schools, devotes himself to the TUITION and 
TRAINING of Fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in 
healthiest and most beautiful part of Scarborough. 
Many parents testify to the thorough teaching and 
the pleasant surroundings of the School. Terms, 40 
guineas; proportionate terms for holidays.—Apply, 
Rey. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YKHARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.—Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


























COMPLETED SCHEME 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Policies indisputable. 


E, A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 





MAY 8&ru, 


1884. 





SUBSCRIBED 


CAPITAL, 


£12,037,500. 





CAPITAL—Paid ef ee 
Unealled ee 


Reserve Liability ... ii ad 


RESERVE 


FUND, a1, 


£2,160,000 
ce ae 1,852,500 
8,025,000 


_ £12,087,500 


381,250. 





NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 7,082. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of AILESBURY. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 

JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 

DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 

GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 





HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

Sir JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 

ROBERT WIGRAYM, Esq. 

Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE. 


Joint GENERAL MANAGERS. 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON and FREDERICK CHURCHWARD. 


Soricrtors. 
ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. 
WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





HE Directors have the pleasure to report that, after making ample provision 


for all bad and doubtful debts and for rebate of discount on Bills current | 
at December 31 last, the Profits for the year 1883 (including £52,073 10s 7d brought | 


forward) amount to £487,789 14s 11d. 

The Directors have transferred £15, 000 to the Reserve Fund, and recommend 
the payment, in July next, of a bonus of 7 per cent., free of Income-tax, making, 
with the dividends and bonus already paid, 20 per cent. for the year, « and leaving 
£40,789 143 11d to be carried to the profits of 1834, 

The RESERVE FUND, which now amounts to £1,381,250 (wholly invested in 
Government Funds), has been increased by £48,750 during the year. 


The following Directors retire by rotation, all of whom, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election, viz. 
The Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE, 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq., 
CHARLES BARCLAY, E:q 
In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr, Edwin Waterhouse, of Messrs® 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co., and Mr. Roderick Mackay, of Messrs. R. Mackay 
and Co., the retiring Auditors, otfer themselves for re-election. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


Dr. LIABILITIES. Decemter 31st, 1883. 
To or CAPITAL :— £ 
000 Shares of £75 each, £10 103 pad . 420,000 0 0 
133 750 on £600 ,, £12 ” 1, 605, 000 0 0 
16,875 5, £60 ,, £8 ze 135,000 0 0 





2,160,000 0 0 
x RESERVE FunD :— 
At December 31st, 1882 


£ e & 
: 1,332,500 0 0 
Premiums on New Shares receivd 





during the year 1883 ae ° ave 33,750 0 0 
Added from Profits, 1883 ... ea al 15,000 0 0 
__— 1,381,250 0 0 
», Amount due by Bank on siete &e. ee pe ... 932,230,975 17 5 
», Acceptances... see oon aan se 370,831 7 9 


» Prorit anv Loss AccounT:— 
Balance from year 1882... eee ee 52,073 10 7 
Net profits for year 1883... re 435,716 4 4 





487,789 if 


Less Dividend paid a ee 
July, 1 86,400 0 0 
Transferred toR Reserve e 

Fund ... 15,000 0 0 








101,400 0 0 
ao © | SRRRO TEE 


£36,529,447 0 1 | 


BANK OF 





ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


ASSETS. Cr. 
| By Caso :— 
£ a & 
At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches ... 2,517,596 2 6 
» Calland Short Notice...  ... 3,801,845 14 1 





£6,319,441 16 7 
yy INVESTMENTS :— 
£ s. d. 
English Government Securities 6,096,985 7 3 
Iniian Government and other Securities, 
Railway Debentures, &c. ... dia .. 93,414,168 2 1 
9,511,153 9 4 
. 19,708,553 11 9 
370,831 7 9 
619,466 14 8 








» Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. ao 
»» Securities against Acceptances, per Contes ad 
s» Banking Premises in London and Country 








£36,529,4417 0 1 





RICHARD B. WADE " 
D. MACDONALD Directors. 
ROBT. WIGRAM, 


T. G. ROBINSON, ) Joint General 
F. CHURCHWARD,5 Managers. 





We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice as entered 
in the above Balance-sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We 
have also examined the Balance-sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in 
our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by 


such books and returns. 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 


? . 
ROD. MACKAY, 5 Auditors. 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was unanimously adopted, the retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected, and the thanks of 


the Proprietors voted to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Company, and to the Chairman. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


- His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


Cuainman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Financia INFORMATION, JUNE 1sT, 1883:— 


Drruty-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Total Funds sis ‘i XEN .. £3,002,005 
Total Aunual Income ... a = one eee ave ny £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death — one ave ne eee .. £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... as a £187,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or ia part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits, 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 


of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Licebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 











KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


WHISKY. 





DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and In fants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold. by Chemists throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or 1t the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
_** AND MAY’S 
PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES. 
ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 

HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR 
MANUFACTURE. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


F THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

THREE FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK 
EXHIBITION, 1883. 

Jurors’ AwaRD: ‘Was —— tionably as fine a 

specimen as one could wish to see.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY maybe had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








—_—" & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





Ours, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





_ MEATS. Also, 





er of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oo SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884, 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 


EYLON CHOCOLATE. 
Prepared from Cocoa only recent! 
cultivated in the Island, and refined 
sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





COCOA 








A RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Mi 

PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. _ 


LFRACOMBE.—The [ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland. 
Scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this Season ; 
250 rooms; Table d’ Héte daily.—Address, MANAGER. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. , 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .., ome e-» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ate sia oes £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
= at — = = — a on the Bank’s 

ranches throughout the Colonies of Australi 
Zealand, and Fiji. ne 
. os -tgaaleaaee REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


| + FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee +++ £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ee ee , 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ae ses see _ 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... eb ie +++ 1,000,000 
Tota, INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLions, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNH 

















INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... _... Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WIuULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balauces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Jae, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSGROFT. Manager. 


“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S,S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon.Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


THE GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — 


Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases 
affecting the skin are amendable by this cooling and 
healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest 
praise from persons who have suffered for years from 
bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every 
hope of cure has long passed away. None but those 
who have experienced the soothing effect of this 
Ointment can form an idea of the comfort it bestows, 
by restraining imflammation and allaying paine 
Whenever this Ointment has been once used, it has 
established its own worth, and has again been eagerly 
sought for, as the easiest and safest remedy for all 
ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rhenmatism, and 
gout, the same application, properly used, gives 
wonderful relief. Z 
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HE BRIGHTON NEW LIBERAL 
ORGANISATION. 
The Decimal Cae with Forms, Details, and Full 
tion, price 1s 6d. ; 
Bxpianon: MARLBOROUGH and Co., Old Bailey. 
Brighton : Joun BEAL and Co. 





Just published, royal 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
OCAL GOVERNMENT and LOCAL 
TAXATION. An Outline of Local Government 
and Leeal Taxation, with ‘Tables showing the 
Increase in Local Rates and Expend.ture from 1868 
to 1882. By R. S. Wrieut and HENRY HOBHOUSE, 
Barrister-at-Law. With an Introduction by 
WAM RatHBons, M.P., and Sam. WHITBREAD, 
a MaxweE Lt and Son, 8 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
and P. S. Kina and Son, King Street, Westminster. 


HE TOPS of the. MOUNTAINS. 
Genesis viii., 5. Price 3s 6d. 
REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Stree‘, Covent 
Garden. — ae 
OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 
The WEST-END D#VPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c.. 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, 8.W. 
The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for st ble use. 
Carr‘ages, Horses, Harn’s:, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bought on commission. 
The Preprietors direct attent’on to the 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 
for High-cla:s Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or 1reqniring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Depirtment are a; follow, viz. :— 











gs, ¢ 
Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 0 
” Doz ” 2 6 
‘a Servant wanted 5 0 
< requiring employment 2 0 


” 
Applications for forms a d all communications to 
be addressed t the Proprictors of 
THE ALBERT GATE MAKT AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Row, Albert Gate, S.W. 
FOUR DOORS FRUM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Bedding, &. 

ILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 

atten‘ion to his NW DESIGNS of 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, in fancy and decorated 

Woods «cf best manufacture and finish, at Prices 

rendering them wort!y the notice of intending 

purchasers. 

V.carage Suite, in so'id Ash, new design, 
comprisirg wardrobe with plate glass, 
&c., brass mounted ; dressing table with 
glass, jewel drawers, ; Washstand 
with best marble tiles, ¢ pedestal, 
towel horse, and three chniirs ............... £ 

Simi ar Suite, in solid Walnut .................. 

Comb nation Suite (for smill rooms), 
japanned, any colour, and decorated, 
comprising brass-mounted press, with 
drawers, shelves, &c.; washstand with 
marble tiles, towel rails, shelves, drawers, 
and cupboard; dressing table with glass, 
boot cupboard, drawers, &c., and two 
WRI «host ab seh has <nsadenseknacdessudabecehanevaseah 

3ft. 6in. Suite, in solid Walnut and real 
Mapte, comprising ward:obe with plate- 
glass, brass mounted, &».; dressing-table 
with glas:, jewel drawers, &c ; wash- 
stand with marble and tiles; pedestal, 
towel-horse, and three chairs.............0. 

Suites in Pine, with new lincrusta decora- 
WI orca canei ade <a vacey cede revacenataaeia 17 8 0 

Suites in Americin Machine-made Walnut, 

Ash, or Mahogany, from.................0000008 10 5 3 
Servants’ Japanned Furniture of every description. 
Beddivg manufactured on the premi-es and warranted. 
Dining-room, Drawivg-room, and Library Furniture. 
Houses completely Furnished in a few days. 

Interior and Exterior Kenovation and Decoration, 

Blinds, Carpets, &c. Estimates free. 

HOUSE 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
FURNISHER, and FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, 

88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
And 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, &c. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 

London, W.C. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 

Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dundriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud 11s. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, a'd iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


CALCUTTA EXHIBITION.—The GOLD MEDAL | 
has been awarded to : 

R. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 57 

Great Russell Street, London, Pamphlet free. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By James Grant, Author of ‘The Romance of 
War,” &e. 3 vols, 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, Author of “ Grandmother’s 


Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Edna Lyall, 
ce. 3vols. 


WE Two. 
Author of “ Donovan,” 

The PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. 
Smirn, Author of “ Tit for Tat,” &. 3 vols. 

DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 


3 vols, 
OMNIA VANITAS: 
Society. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


a Tale of 


HENRY IRVING 
IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
1838-1884, 
With a Vignette Portrait, Etched by A. D. Larauzr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By FREDERIC DALY. 





Now ready. 


THE FUTURE WORK OF FREE 
TRADE IN ENGLISHLEGISLATION. 
The COBDEN CLUB PRIZE ESSAY for 1883. 
By Cc. E. TROUP, BA., 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now ready, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 2s. 
HE STORY of the COUP D’ETAT. 
By M. pr Mavpas, ——— Minister and Chief 
of the Police in Paris. Translated by ALBert D. 


VANDAM,. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Considering what a very important part M. ce 
Maupas played in the making of that period of French 
history, I think the work was worth doing, and being 
done, is worth reading.” — World. 

“‘ Both M. de Maupas and his translator have done 
their hest.”’—Saturday Review. 

‘“*M. de Maupas’s work is a tolerably complete 
apolozy, from his point of view, for his own and his 
master’s action in connection with what most people 
call the ‘Crime of December.’”—Athenzum. 

“ A book destined to excite much curiosity.’’—Ti mes, 

““The book has been admirably translated by Mr. 
Albert D. Vandam."—Inverness Courier. 

London: J. 8. Virtue and Co. (Limited), 26 Ivy 
Lane, London, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2:. 
HE STUDENT’S GRADUATED 
FRENCH READER, for the Use of Public 
Schools. I. First Year. Anecdotes, Tale:, His- 
toric:1 Pieces. Edited, with Notes aud a Complete 
Vocabulary, by Leon Dexsos, M.A. of King’s 
College, London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d each. . 
RENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Leon Detzos, M.A., of King’s College. 
1. Racine Les Plaideurs. 1s 6d, 
2. Corser: Le. Horace. 1s 6d, 
3. CoRNEILLE. Cinna. Is 6d. 
4. MoLIERE, Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Is 6d. 
(Shortly. 
“Compared with other books having the same aim, 
these books deserve very favourable mention. For 
the notes are well selected; they never commit the 
capital fault of trespassing on the province of 
the grammar or the dictionary, and so pandering to 
the pupil’s laziness, and they are, moreover, 
generally well expressed and to the point.’”’—Saturday 
Review. 
Wi.iiaMs and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Strect, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 
By A. Eamont Hake, Author of ‘The Story of 
Chinese Gordon,” and “ J. G. Lefebre.”” | 
HE NEW DANCE of DEATH. 
REMINGTON and Co, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


ONDON BRIDGE and its 
SURROUNDINGS in 1600, by H. W. Brewer. 

—See the BUILDER for this week (price 4d, by post, 
44d; Annual Subscription, 19s)—also Royal Academy 
Sculpture, ‘‘ Godiva,” by C. B. Birch, A.K.A, (fac- 
simile of original sketch of the artist)—Comparative 
Plans of Cathedrals—New Warehouses, City—Articles 
and Reports on What the Architect does for the 
Country—Royal Academy Pictures—Architecture at 
the Royal Academy—Earthquakes—Full Report of 
Proceedings and Papers read at the Conference of 
Architects cial Supplement), &c.—46 Catherine 








POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By 


Grorarana M. Craik, Author of “Two Women,” 
&c. In3 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready this day, 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn 


EVERETT-GREEN. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“The plot is well worked cut, and the interest of 
the reader is well kept up throughout.”’—John Bull. 


An OPEN FOE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of “ Beyond Recall,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The three volumes are fall of action and excite- 
ment.” — Whitehall Revie. 


The DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 


By the Author of ‘Four Crotchets to a Bar.” 
In 3 vols. 


“Tn virtue of its subj ct, of its boldly-drawn char- 
acters, of its descriptions and manner of treatment, 
it is pre-eminently readable......The characters of the 
whole family of the Dailys are English to the back- 
bone. Few more weird figures will be found in con- 
temporary fiction than that of James Daily, as he 
sat night after night cro .ched on the thatch of his 
cottage, brvoding over the dim pro:pect of Sodden 
Fen. The keeping of his vow, the manner of his 
release, the long nursing of his insane greed and envy 
and fancied wrongs, are told with masculine power— 
which is by no means the sume thing as saying by a 
male writer ..... If this novel is not one of the most 
vigorous which have appeared within the last year or 
two, it has elements of vigour in conception and 
execution which entitle it to much consileration, and 
the discerning reader will not fail to observe many 
indications «f the be:t qualities that a novel can 
possess.”’—Athen#um, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





This day is published. 


MODERN THEORIES 


IN 


PHILOSOPHY AND _ RELIGION. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of St. Mary’s Co'lege in the University 
of St. Andrews; one of her Majesty's 
Chaplains for Scotland, 


Demy 8vo, 153, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRIST- 
IAN PHILOSOPHY ini ENGLAND in the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 283. 
LUTHER and other 
REFORMATION. 
8vo, 73 6d. 


LEADERS of the 
Third Edition, enlarged. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London, 


Beveled cloth extra, 2s; Cheap Edition, limp 
cloth, 1, nett. 
A YOUN MAN. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES, 
ConTENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor Charteris, D,D. 
By the Rev. J. Rankine, D.D, 
By the Rev. A. Scott, D.D. 
By the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, 


By the Rev. A. 
His Leisure AND Recreations. By the Rev. J, 
Alison, D.D. 


Edinburgh: Macniven and WALLACE. 
London: Hopper aud S100eHToN. 





His Faita. 

His Arms. 

His Work. 

His CHURCH. 

His Home AND FRIENDS. 
Boyd, D.D. 


D.D. 
K. H. 





Now ready, price 6. , 
A FRICA: a Quarterly Review and 
Journal, 
‘the May Number contain; Artic!es by Dr. GERHARD 
Routrs, on Egypt and Abyssinia, &c. 
London: 8. W. PartripGe and Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEerr 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCILof the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s } er 100, on applica’ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub<criptions and Dovations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall Mall 








(S) 
Street, and all: Newsmen. 


East, 8.W. 
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aR eS 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD IN HIS 
OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Cheap Issue, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth gilt, price 73 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79, 


With a Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 
Supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 
Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Author of the “Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” “Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics,” &e. 


The Atheneum of April 19th says: —‘ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Colonel Gordon in the Soudan’ contains the 
‘best account of General Gordon as a man and as a governor that we possess, of which it is pleasant to 
see a new edition has appeared.” 





THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., London, E.C. 





THE ENGLISH EDITION OF THE LETTERS OF 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE. 


On May 15th, with Portraits, crown 8vo, 12s. 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, 


PRINCESS OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
A Biographical Sketch and Letters. 


The Letters commence in 1862, in which year the Princess’s marriage took place, and is 
continued without interruption to her death in 1878. They are printed from the originals 


by permission of her MAJESTY the QUEEN. The Memoir is Translated and Edited by 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, 8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1883. New Series. 





London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place; and the other Proprietors. 








Now ready, the SEVENTH EDITION (TENTH THOUSAND) of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read 
for along time. No one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal 
Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise 
in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher.” —Spectator. 

Most able and interesting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect English ; his ideas are fresh, 
and expressed with admirable felicity.”—Literary Churchman. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuiie 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 





COLDS 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where 2 Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND (0s 
NEW LIST. 


NOW READY, at all LIBRARIES, 
The NEW WORK by 
R. D. BLACKMORE, 
AUTHOR of “LORNA DOONE.” 
THE REMARKABLE HISTORY 
F 


SIR, THOMAS UPMORE, 
BABT., M.P., 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS “TOMMY UPMORRE,” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 





Will ke publ'shed May 14th, 
HENRY IRVINGS IMPRES- 
SIONS OF AMERICA. 


NARRATED IN A SERIES OF SKETOHES, 
CHRONICLES, AND CONVERSATIONS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 





Now ready, imperiil 4to, 5s, Part ITI. of 


ARTISTS at HOME. Containing 
Permanent Photo-Kingravings of the following 
Artists in their Studios :— 

L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 

R. REDGRAVE, Hon. Retired R.A. 

J. PETTIE, R.A. 

F. DI KSEE, A.R.A. 
By Mr. J. P. Mayatt, Photographer, of Park 
Lane Studio, With Biographies and Descriptions 
by Mr. F. G. Stepuens. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, with about 20 Full-page Plates 
and very numervus Illustrations in the Text, 
cloth, 18s, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By J. E. H. Gorpoy, 
B.A., M.S.T.E., Member of the Intérnational 
Conzress of Electricians, Paris, 1881; Manager of 
the Electric Light Department of the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company ; Author 
of *‘A Physical Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism,’’ &c. 





NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, BLANCHE ROOSEVELT’S NEW BOOK, 
STAGE-STRUCK: or, ‘She would 


be an Opera Singer.’’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





RICHER THAN WEALTH. A Novel. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 
“Tt is, without doubt, one of the pleasantest, 
brightest, and purest novels that has been written 
for some time."—Court Circular, - 





NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THREE SISTERS ; or, Sketches of a 
Highly Original Family. By Anon, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 2is. 
The VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER 
LATIN. By G. Curzon. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 31s 6d. 





Now ready, the Fourth EjJition of 


The MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729- 
1847. From Letters and Journals. By SEBASTIAN 
HenNsEI. With 8 Po traits drawn by WILHELM 
Henset Translated by Cart KLINGEMANN and 
an American C.llaborator. With a Notice by 
— Grover, D.C L. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 

3. 


Imperial 8vo, half-bound, pp. 1,232, 35s, just published. 
The MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK. 


DAY’S COLLACON: an Encyclopedia 
of Prose Quotations, consisting of Beautiful 
Thoughts, Choice Extracts, and Sayings of the 
most Eminent Writers of all Nations, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Preseut Time. Together 
with a comprehensive Biographical Dictionary of 
Authors, and an Alphabetical List of Subjects 
quoted. Illustrated with 125 Portraits on Steel 
and Wood. The Volume contains 40,000 Quota- 
tions from 8,000 Authors upon 2,000 Topics. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, 143, 


HINTS on CATALOGUE TITLES, and 
on INDEX ENTRIES. With a Rough Vocabu- 
lary of Terms and Abbreviations, chiefly from 
Catalogues, and some Passages from Journeying 
amovg Bouks. By CHar.es F. BLACKBURN. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 
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with Chromo-lithozraphs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price és. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 3387. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Author of “Italy and her Invaders.” 


Richly Illustrated 





* Karly Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness......An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

“Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of......The book is by far the best popular work we have scen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel ; and the 
brief notice of Mr, Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.” —Graphic, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BROWNING’S ‘‘SELECTIONS.,” 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL 

WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 

33 6d ; Second Series, crown 8vo, 33s 6d. [This day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 1s. 


CREMATION : the Treatment of the Body 


after Death. By Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond. 
Third Edition : together with a Paper entitled CREMATION, or 
BURIAL. By Sir T. Spencer We ts, Bart., late President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and the Charge of Sir JAMEs 
STEPHEN, recently delivered at Cardiff. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS 

ANNUY. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


PER 


TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES and PARCELS of the BEST and NEWEST BOOKS in 
every Department of Literature are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY to Town and Village Libraries and Reading- 
Rooms and Book Societies in every Part of the Kingdom on the 
following Terms :— 


Fight Volumes at one time of the Newest Books .,, Three Guineas per annum, 
Fifteen Volumes ... 20.0... 05 see cee eee ves eee Five Guineas per annum, 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
OR 
Thirty Volumes at one time of Older Books ... . Six Guineas 
A 


we per annum. 
nd Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


These terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian 
to furnish a constant succession of good readable books. 

Two or three Families in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription. 

Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Collection and Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, 
and will be forwarded postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Fourth Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


TREMADOC SERMONS. Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the 


Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. By the Rey. H. N. Grimey, M.A,, 
Vicar of Cherryhinton. 


“ Emphatically living sermons, full of reality and iuterest.”—Ziterary Church- 
an. 


** Fall of freshness and beauty. Some of them are gems.’’—Nonconformist, 

“Evidently the product of a cultured mind. Mr. Grimley makes it his aim to 
show that some of the newest discoveries and speculations of modern science are 
in perfect harmony with the Christian revelation, and, indeed, illustrate some of 
its more obscure and mysterious intimation:. Tie deserves credit for thus having 
had the boldness to forsake the more familiar and frequented portions of the 
theological field, and to conduct his flock and his readers to * pastures new.’ He 


has in this way produced a volume of interesting and highly suggestive discourses.” 
—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


2 vols. large post Svo, with Maps and Lilustrations, cloth, 32s. 


HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. F.S.A,, 


Author of “ Round about London,” “ Through London,” &. 


A 


“A book which cannot be neglected by any student i i v— 
Academy (Henry B. Wheatley). 5 ee ee Da 
‘‘Mr. Loftie has carefully brought together all that is known of tl is 
London, and has set it before the reader in a clear and pe adhe + Bad 
Contemporary Review. ‘ : 
The SUPPLEMENT to the First 


Edition, with Three Maps and View of London 
in 2 


1710. Price 2s. 


London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL FOR GENERAL READING. 


A Series of Volumes Deserip'ive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 
With 16 Maps and 47 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By Professor F. V. HAYDEN, 


late Chief of the United States Geologicai Survey ; and 


Professor <A. R. Cc SELWYVN, F. B.&., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


s The maps are excellent, and altogether this volume is ono of the best and most 
widely interesting of the series.’’—Atheneum. 


*,* The Volumes for Asia, Africa, Central and South America, and Australasia 
are also published, uniform in size and price. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 
THEIR PAST AND PRESENT STATE. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (* Old Wick” of the Field). 

With Chapters on the Geology, by Bensamin N. Peacu, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and 
Joun Horne, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by 
WILLIAM IRVINE FORTESCUE ; and Notes on the Flora of 
Shetland, by Peter Wuitr, L.R.C.S.E. 





“With its maps and illustrations, it is probably the best book on the subject to 
be had,’’—Times. 

** Tt would be difficult to find another section of the British Isles to which 
greater justice has been done than is done to Orkney and Shetland iu this solid 
und handsome volume......It is a work of great and enduring value to the student 
of archwvlogy, ethnology, and social development.” —Scotsman. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





In 1 vol. large 8yo, cloth, price 353. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 


Practical and Scientific. 
By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 
A New Edition, Revised and Greatly Extended, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., 


Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 
ASSISTED BY 


EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 


Tilustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates. 


«‘ The best book on general practical horticulture in the English language.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 











Now rea’y, at all the Libraries, ia 1 vol. super-royal 8yo, with Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, 423. 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 


By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing an Early History of the Order, together with an Account of the Aula 
Revi, and the Courts at Westminster Hall derived from it—The Justiciars—The 
Judges and Serjeants of the Coif—The Apprenticii ad Legem—The Inns of Court 
—Tne Forms, Solemnities, and Usages kept up by the Bench and the Bar— 
Records and Memoirs of the Old Order, and its many Distinguished Members— 
Their Legal and Social Position, and the Gradual Innovations on the Old Institu- 
tion. 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 








Now ready, in feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 


“ ROM GRAVE to GAY,” a Volume of Selections from the 
Complete Poems of H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, Author of “ Puck on 
Pegasus,” “ Pegasus Re-saddled,” ‘* Modern Babylon,” &c. 





London: Kre@an Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 





London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL & COLLEGE BOOKS. 





* Sach manuals so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate prices.” —Spectator, 





ENGLISH. 
LOCKE’S core of the UNDERSTANDING. Edited, with Introduction, 
T. Fowler, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The TT RMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed mainly for the Use of Junior 
Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Seventh Edition, with a 
Collection of Examples, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIO, designed mainly for the Use of 
— in the Universities, By the same Author. Third Edition, extra 

. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A SHO :T HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. By E. A. Freeman, M.A,, 
Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Correspo nding 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. Feap. 8yvo, 
cl 6d. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W. Stubbs, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Osford. Library Edition, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, £2 8s. Also in oe ae — n 8vo, 12s each. 

ANCOC Head Master of Norwich School. 

BY Oravenrany OCR Gan teat and EXEROISE BOOK. 1s 6d. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING BOOK for LOWER FORMS in 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 3s 6d. 

MARLOWE. Kaward Il. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 3s. 

By JOHN EARLE, M.A., Professor of Anglo- Saxon, Oxford. 

4 BOOK for the BEGINNER i in ANGLO-SAXON, 23 6d. 

The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. 7s 6d. 

Edited by WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A., Professorof Anglo- 

Saxon, Cambridge. 

The GOSPEL of St. MARK in GOTHIC. Extra i. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH a from the “ Ploughman’ s Crede’’ to 
the “‘ Shepheardes Calendar.” 73 & 

The VISION of WILLIAM CON CERNING PIERS the'{PLOWMAN. By 
William Langland, 4; 6d. 

CHAUCER. The PRIORESSES TALE; Sir THOPAS; The MONKES TALE; 
The CLERKES TALE; The SQUIRES TALE, &c. ‘4s 61. 

CHAUCER. The TALE of the MAN of LAWE ; ; the PARDONERES TALE; the 
SECOND NONNES TALE; the CHANOUNS YEMANNES TALE. 43 éd. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. By Morris and Skeat. 7s 6d. 

An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. Ed. by H. Sweet, M.A. 83/6. 

An er a page PRIMER, with Grammar, Notrs, and Glossary. By H. 

M.A. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 35 6d. 

OLD “ENGLISH DRAMA. Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, and 

Greene’s Honourab!e History of Friar B.con and Friar Bungay. Edited by 
~ A. W. Ward, M.A. _ 5s 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. SELECT PLAYS. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and W. 

ay Wright, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
; RICHARD THE SECOND, ls 6d; MacBeETH, ls 6d; HamMLet, 23. 

SHAKESPEARE. SELECT PLAYS. Edited by} W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo, stiff covers. THe Tempest, Is 6d; As You Like It, ls 6d; JuLivs 
Oxsar, 2s; RICHARD THE THIRD, ¢ 2s 6d ; oe LEarR, ls 6d; "A MIDSUMMER 
Nigut’s Dream, ls 61; ; CORIOLANUS, 2s 6d ; HENRY THE Frrtu, 2 23, 

MILTON, AREOPAGITICA. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A. 33. 

MILTON. POEMS. Edited by R.C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols., 636d. Vol. I., 43; 


Vol. II., 3s. 
MILTON. SAMSON AGONISTES.. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
John Churton Collins. 1s. 
SCOTT. LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 
Preface and Notes, by W. Minto, M.A. 64. 
ADDISON, SELECTIONS FROM. ‘Edite iby T. Arnold, M.A. 4s 6d. 
CHAUCEH. The PROLOGUE of the CANTERBURY TALES; the KNIGHTES 
TALE; the NONNE PRESTES TALE. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 2s 6d. 
SPENSER’S FAEHIEQUEENE. BooksI. & II. Kd. by J. W. Kitchin, M.A. 2s 6d. 
HUOKER. ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. BookI. Edited by Dean Church. 2s. 
BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. Edited by W. A. Wright, M.A, 436d. 
DRYDEN. SELECT POEMS. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. 2s 6d. 
POPE. Edited by Mark Pattison, B.D. 
ESSAY on MAN. Is 6d. SATIRES and EPISTLES. 2s. 
JOHNSON. SELECT WORKS. Lives of Dryden and Pope, and Rasselas. 
Edited by A. Milnes, B.A. 4s 6d. 
COWPER. Edited by A. T. Griffith, B.A. 2 vols. 33 each. 
TYPICAL SELE CTIONS from the BEST ENGLISH WRITERS. With 
Introductory Notices and Notes. In 2 vols. 3s aod each. 
Edited by E. J. PAYN M.A. 
BURKE. FOUR LETTERS on the PROPOSALS for PEACE with the REGI.- 
CIDE DIRECTORY of FRANCE. 53. 
THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCONTENTS; the Two Speeches on America. 
REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 5s. [4s 6d, 


LATIN. 

ALLEN’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 2s 64. 

ALLEN’S LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 2s 6d. go eh LATIN READER. 23s, 

CHSAR. The COMMENTARIES. With Notes, Maps, &. By C. E. Moberley, 
M.A. The GALLIC WAR, 43 6d. The CIVIL WAR, 33 %a. The CIVIL 
WAR. Book I, 2s. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 23 6d. 

CICERO. SELECTION of INTERESTING and DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 
With Notes. By H. Walford, M.A. 4s 6d. Also in Three Parts, 1s6d each. 

SELECTED LETTERS. With Notes. By C. E. Prichard, M.A.,and E. R. 
Bernard, M.A. 3s. 

SELECT ORATIONS. W th Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 2s 6d. 

— —— With Introductions, Notes, and Appendices. By A, 

son, 4 A 

SELECT LETTERS (TEXT). By the same Editor. 4s. 

PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With English Notes. By J. R. King,M.A. 10s 6d. 

PRO CLUENTIO. With Introduction and English Notes, By W. Ramsay, 

M.A. Edited by G.G. Ramsay, M.A. 33 6d. 

DE ORATORE. With Introduction and Notes. Part I. By A.S. Wilkins, 
M.A., Prof. of Latin at Owens College. Part II. By the same Author. 63. 

PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS. By Prichard and Bernard. 3s. 

LIVY.—SELECTIONS. With Notes and Maps. By H. Lee-Warner, M.A. In 
3 Parts, 1s 6d each. 

LIVY.—Books V.-VII. With Introduction and Notes. ~y A. R, Cluer, B.A. 3s 6d. 

LIVY.—Books I.-X. By Prof. Seeley, M.A. Boo 

CATULLI VERONENSIS CARMINA SELECTA, ‘Gonton Recognitionem, 
Robinson Ellis, A.M. 33 6d. 

te x With Introduction and Notes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A. Vol. 

. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, aud Epodes. Second Edition, 8vo, 123, 

HORACE. A Reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the Use of Schools. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 

OVID.—P. OVIDII'NASONIS IBIS. Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, Scholia Vetera 
Commentarium cum Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit, R. Ellis, A.M. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

OVID.—SELECTIONS. With Introductions and Notes. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 5s 6d. 

PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a Translation and Commentary. By Prof. 
Covington. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. 7s 64. 

The ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSLAN AGE.—Virart. By Prof. W. 
Sellar, M.A. 14s, 

SELECTIONS from the LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS. By North Pinder, 


Se 


Introduction and Canto I, with 





LATIN.—(Continued.) 





FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of EARLY LATIN. Ed. by J. Wordsworth, 183u * 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. Selected by J. Y. Sargent. 2s 6d. 
AN —— as eae’ or, Easy Extracts for Unseen Translation, By ©, 8. 
306 

REDDENDA MINORA: or, Easy Passages for Unseen Translation. For the 
Use of Lower Forms. By C. 8. Jerram, M.A, Is 6d. 

T. MACCI PLAVTI TRINVMMVS. With Notes and Introductions, Interided 
for the Higher Forms of Public Schools. By C. E. Freeman, M.A., and the 
Rey. A. Sloman, M.A. 3s. 

A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 4" T. L. Papillon, M.A. 63, 

VIRGIL. Withan Introduction and Note:. By T. L. Papillon, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of New College; Author of a ‘* Manual of Comparative Philology.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

VERGIL.— SUGGESTIONS INTRODUCTORY to a STUDY of the AENEID, By 
H. Nettleship, M.A. 1s 6d. 

ANCIENT LIVES of VERGIL. Withan Essay. By H. Nettleship, M.A, 2s, 

The ROMAN SATURA. By H. Nettleship, M.A. Is. 


GREEK. 

LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, 
-revised and augmented throughout. 36s. Abridged Edition, 7s 6d. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH. For Use of Beginners. 1s 6d, 

ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUATION. By H. W. Chandler. 23 6d, 

GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFECTIVE, Their Forms, Meaping, and. 
Quantity. By W. Veitch, LL.D. 10s 61. 7 
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